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ARTICLE I. 


Life in the N. Y. State Lunatic Asylum ; 
OR, 
EXTRACTS FROM THE DIARY OF AN IN- 
MATE. 


Dr. Bricnam :— 
Dear Sir,— 
A few evenings since, when I 
was relating some of my own experience and observa- 
tions while a sojourner in the little world over which you 
preside, it was suggested to me by an esteemed friend, 
that a few extracts from the diary which I kept while 
there, would form an interesting article for the “Jowrnal 
of Insanity.” In consequence of this suggestion, I have 
selected the following notes of the eccentric “doings and 
sayings” of those associates who most particularly at. 
tracted my observation after my own convalescence, 
The subject, though somewhat a novel one, will not, I 
think, be without interest to many of your readers; the 
majority of whom, I take it for granted, are deeply inter- 
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ested in all that relates to the welfare and present con- 
dition of that unfortunate class of our fellow beings to 
whom these notes more particularly refer. 


To avoid a more extended communication than you 
will wish to publish, I have selected from my diary the 
notes of only one of the sixty weeks which I passed in 
the New York State Lunatic Asylum, as a patient ; and 
have noted, as precisely as my “small Individual- 
ity”? would permit me, all I saw worthy of observation 
during that time. 

Iam, 
Dear Sir, 
Yours, Very Resp’y, 
S. R. 


Monpay, Nov. 20th, 1848.—The bell rang this morn- 
ing as usual, at half-past 5 o’clock, when I dressed my- 
self, and made my bed: this duty, after much persever- 
ance on my part, I now perform with all the precision of 
the most scrupulous “fille de chambre.” All those gentle- 
men who are able, invariably make their own beds; and 
it really presents a most laughable, and sometimes ex- 
ceedingly ludicrous spectacle, to see man, in all the vari- 
eties of his character, engaged in this very sober and do- 
mestic occupation. I think I might assert, with truth, 
that the art of “ bed making” has been brought to the ne 
plus ultra of perfection in this Institution. I suggested, 
this morning, to a jovial, weather-beaten old veteran of 
the War of 1812, Mr. S., who prides himself very 
much in the mathematical precision with which he makes 
his bed,—that, as all the male population of the United 
States had not enjoyed the same privileges which he had, 
viz., of being initiated into the mysteries of “ bed mak- 
ing,” that it would be an act of charity in him to write a 
short essay on his “latest and most improved plan.” The 
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old gentleman replied, that if I thought the production of 
such a work would stimulate our sex to manly competi- 
tion, and thereby have a tendency to meliorate the con- 
dition of the opposite sex, he would most assuredly take 
the subject into immediate consideration. 


The breakfast bell rings every morning, at this season, 
at 7 o’clock, precisely. With one exception, all the pa- 
tients on this hall have excellent appetites; and I could 
not but remark to myself this morning, at the breakfast 
table, that I thought some gentlemen then present, would, 
if permitted to do so, avail themselves of the opportuni- 
ty of eating sufficient to serve them for the rest of their 
lwes. I observed, with much alarm, that Mr. P., on my 
right hand, swallowed nearly half a mackerel (bone and 
all,) at one mouthful. I asked him why he did so, he 
told me he did it “for greens.” After I left the break- 
fast table this morning, I found three potatoes in my pock- 
et; this produced much fun at my expense. Mr. 8., how- 
ever, to whom I have before alluded, did not feel dispos- 
ed to look upon the matter as a joke; he advised me to 
discover “ who had put them there, to demand satisfac- 
tion, and to fight it out like a man;” he assured me 
that he considered himself bound to act in the affair as 
my friend, and that if I fell he would avenge me. 


Mr. 8. is sixty-one years of age, very excitable, and 
always under the impression, that folks wish to tread 
on his feet or otherwise hurt his toes, which have been 
sore since he came on this hall. He sweeps a good 
deal; this occupation seems to afford him much 
pleasure, and while in possession of the formidable 
broomstick, he says, ‘he knows nobody will trouble this 
child.” He “ puts himself through” the sword exercise 
with all the energy of an enthusiastic young warrior, du- 
ring which exhibition, he appears to realize with Richard, 
that his soul’s inarms and ready for the field. On these 
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occasions he frequently challenges the two “ bully hands” 
of the building, and with a glow of satisfied pride, asserts 
his confidence in the successful issue of a mortal combat. 
He is fond of reading, chiefly religious, historical, and 
political subjects; the last mentioned, however, forms 
his favorite topic of conversation. He is a man of gen- 
eral information, loves argument, ‘and is a great logician 
in his way, but if crowded, soon loses his self-control, 
and then his most powerful argument lies in the broom- 
stick, which at times is known to be remarkably striking. 
He sings some, but most unfortunately never commences 
this delightful recreation till after midnight, when he 
shouts a hymn with the most annoying composure, there- 
by incurring the displeasure of his now “wide awake” 
neighbors, who, with one accord, commence a chorus of 
sounds anything but harmonious, in testimony of their 
disapprobation of this very untimely proceeding. At 
length, the attendant succeeds in restoring tranquility, 
and Mr. 8. quietly falls asleep, vowing vengeance and 
the annihilation of every “scallewag” in the United 
States, through the medium of “ self and broomstick.” 


I am happy to say, that such scenes as these are not 
of frequent occurrence, but when once witnessed, they 
are not likely to be forgotten. I am one of those indi- 
viduals who always feel an irresistible impulse to laugh 
at “the ridiculous.” Iam acquainted with many droll 
and eccentric characters, and can never contemplate 
their features without giving vent to my risible faculties. 
I always remark, that I feel better after a hearty, uncon- 
trolled laugh, and have heard many others make the 
same observation. 

To-day we had roast beef and Indian pudding for din- 


ner: I am very fond of this pudding when properly 
made, but am inclined to think that our cook hardly does 
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it justice. Our “ bill of fare” never presents much vari- 


ety, but what there is, is good and abundant. 


In the afternoon, we (twelve patients and two attend- 
ants,) took a very pleasant walk on the new plank road. 
We went tothe village of Whitesborough. I particular- 
ly remarked the neatness of many of the dwelling hous- 
es, and the elegance of a few. Whitesborough is a 
beautiful village, and the town which is called Whites- 
town, is distinguished for its large and numerous manu- 
facturing establishments. 


We sat down to supper at the usual hour, 6 o'clock, 
Mr. P. “toasted” his cheese over the lamp. Mr. E, 
suggested to his “young friend,” that the smoke would 
communicate an unpleasant flavor. PP. replied, that 
smoke was not unpleasant to him, but his (E.’s,) gas was 
particularly offensive: hereupon, E. stood up and said, 
he begged the gentleman’s leave to make a few obser- 
vations on his favorite dish, ** Welsh rabbit ;” and would 
remark in the first place, that it must be obvious to all 
“with half an eye,” that the method adopted by P. was 
an evident proof of his insanity. (Cries of shame, 
shame, out of order, &c., &c.) _E. said he would sub- 
stitute the word verdancy for that of insanity Here, 
P. interrupted the speaker;—he said, he thanked him 
(E.,) exceedingly for giving him credit for a green act; 
and added, that his only object in doing it was “ for 
greens.” 


The usual hour for retiring to bed is half-past 8 o'clock, 
but some go soon after supper; others, I think would nev- 
er go if the matter was left to their own option. 


Monday and Thursday evenings are devoted to read- 
ing some new work selected by the officers of the Asy- 
lum. This evening we read from an interesting book, 
entitled ‘* Loiterings in Europe.” 
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Tvurspay.—Nothing particular has occurred to-day, 
except that Mr. D., aged sixty-nine, was removed from 
this hall. LIregret his removal, as I was much attached 
to him. He is a remarkably hale, active and well dis- 
posed old gentleman, but excessively ‘absent minded.” 
He forgets what he is doing, while in the act of some or- 
dinary occupation; also, the subject of his conversation 
while speaking to his fellow patients. He is fond of 
reading, chiefly religious books. He is also a great pro- 
jector, but forgets many of his plans before they are ma- 
tured. Agriculture is his favorite topic of conversation. 
He is pefectly satisfied with his present condition, and 
pleased with everything and everybody about him, and 
says he has no wish to leave his present “ comfortable 
quarters,” but for a few days, to arrange some business 
on his farm, and enter an action against one of his neigh- 
bors for an assault and battery. He complains a little of 
the inactivity of his present life; says he would like to 
get out and “dig some;” thinks it rather ridiculous and 

_childish to go to bed so early and lie so late in 
the morning. He is generally up and walking about the 
dormitory several times during the night, most anxiously 
looking out for the dawn of day, and is invariably the 
first man out of bed in the morning when the bell rings. 
He has a very good ear for music, and sings bass with 
much taste. He most strenuously insists, that his only 
object in coming to this Institution, was to complete his 
education and acquire proficiency ‘n the art of playing 
on the bass-viol. He wishes to join the choir on Sun- 
days, and frequently complains of Dr. Brigham’s depre- 
ciation of his talent, by not allowing him “to demon- 
strate to his friends here, that he is a good bass singer.” 

We visited the Asylum Museum this afternoon. Dr. 
B. showed much kindness in explaining the relative mer- 
its of the various curiosities. 1 was much tickled by the 
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exceeding value which he appeared to attach to a “few 
hairs from old Whitey’s tail,” which he preserves ina 
glass bottle. ‘Old Whitey” was the war-horse that had 
the honor of carrying the gallant old “hero of Buena 
Vista” safely, through all the dangers of his different 
battles. Noble charger! What true American would 
not prize a lock of his hair? ‘The Museum contains ma- 
ny good pictures, minerals, especially ores of metals, and 
collections in natural history. A glass case of beautiful 
butterflies attracted much attention. There are, also, 
many Indian relics, curiosities from foreign countries, 
and a large assortment of ancient and modern coins. I 
examined the head of an Egyptian mummy, three or four 
thousand years old, presented to the Museum by L. N. 
Fowler, of New York city. I was also much pleased 
with the mementoes of the Wars of 1812 and 1847; 
among which may be seen, a@ hatchet taken from the 
British at Plattsburg; also, a gun taken from a Mexican 
after the battle of Palo Alto, presented by Dr. Wood, 
son-in-law of General Taylor. I observed many excel- 
lent Daguerreotype likenesses of patients; they are life 
like, and none who have seen the originals can fail to 
recognize them. 


Tuesday and Friday evenings, card playing is allow- 
ed, but at no other time. Whist is a favorite game, and 
this evening we went at it “ with a rush.” 


Wepnespay.—This is “ Lecture day,” during the cold 
season. We have already been entertained with many 
excellent discourses ona variety of subjects. To-day 
we were favored by Anson J. Upson, Esq., of Hamilton 
College. He selected for his subject, the life of Frank- 
lin. He spoke eloquently and well for above an hour, 
and highly interested his large audience. 


Dinner to-day consisted of roast mutton and vegeta- 
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bles, and I am happy to say, that my worthy friend on 
my right, made an excellent meal without “ greens.” 

Each hall is provided with a ball and “nine pins;” 
this game affords much amusement and healthful exer- 
cise to the patients. I rolled a game to-day, but at first 
had very bad luck ; my opponent informed me that he 
had “skunked” me. This information rather alarmed 
me, for I lately had the misfortune to be placed in closer 
quarters with that most offensive of animals—a skunk— 
than I ever hope to be again ;—the matter, however, was 
soon explained, to our mutual satisfaction, when, out of 
revenge, I challenged my adversary to a second trial of 
his skill, and this time had the pleasure of learning from 
him him, that I beat him, “two out of three.” So much 
for perseverance. 


On Wednesday evening, the “Debating Society” 
meets. It is regularly organized, and is termed 
“The Lyceum and Debating Society.” A President 
and Secretary are elected by ballot, on the first Monday 
of every month. The following are some of the subjects 
debated :—“ Are early marriages beneficial to mankind ?”’ 
—decided in the affirmative ;—“ Are the conquests of the 
British Government in India advantageous to commerce 
and civilization, and beneficial to mankind ?”—detided in 
the negative. This evening the question was, “ Do we 
derive more gratification from the anticipation of pleas- 
ure, than the participation in it ?”—decided in the nega- 
tive by a small majority. 

{ have remarked, that the debating appears to afford 
both pleasure and instruction, not only to those who take a 
part in the proceedings, but also to those who do not feel 
disposed to make any such exertions. 


Tuurspay.— Thanksgiving day. Fifty-two turkeys ar- 
rived here this morning, the whole of which were con- 
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sumed for dinner, with pie in proportion. All were well 
pleased, and I heard one gentleman remark, that he 
thought it very mean in the Govenor not to appoint more 
than one day in the year “to givethanks;”—he said, he 
had no doubt the Governor loved turkey and pie as, well 
as other folks, but was decidedly selfish,—and added, 
that he entertained hopes of being appointed Governor 
himself, some day, and that when that time arrived, his 
very first act should be, to appoint three hundred and sizty- 
five “ thanksgiving days” for the coming year. 


We spent the remainder of the day as we have many 
others, in relating and listening to stories and anecdotes. 
The hall for convalescent patients in a Lunatic Asylum, 
resembles, in one respect, the forecastle of a ship—that 
is, in the disposition to tell “ long yarns.” 


This evening, we enjoyed a rich treat; viz., the La- 
dies’ Annual Exhibition. It commenced with a very 
pretty and appropriate Prologue, written by Miss N., and 
spoken by Miss P. I think great credit is due to all the la- 
dies concerned. The tableaux were admirable ; among 
which were, *‘ Interview between King David and Ahime- 
lech, the High Priest”—* Cinderilla, or the glass slipper” 
—‘ Interview between Rebecca and Rowena” —* Jeanie 
Dean sueing Queen Caroline for the pardon of her sister 
Effie, accompanied by the Duke of Argyle.” 


Jeanie “ looked” her part well ;—I could almost im- 
agine I heard her give utterance to those beautiful and 
impressive words :— 

‘‘ My puir sister Effie,—her days are numbered! but 
she still lives, and a word of the King’s mouth might re- 
store her to a broken-hearted auld man. Oh, Madam, 
save an honest house from dishonor, and an unhappy girl 
— not eighteen years of age—from an early and dread- 
ful death.” 
B 
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Her Majesty looked “ Right Royal,” and “ Her Grace of 
Argyle” “acted like aman.” 'The tableaux were follow- 
ed by “ The Mountain Bugle,” a very pretty duet, sung 
by the Misses P. and M., with a piano forte accompani- 
ment :—after which was performed, a farce, in two acts, 
entitled, “The Village Tea Party,” the performance of 
which called forth shouts of the most uncontrollable 


laughter. 


The whole concluded with a “ Scotch Reel,” by twelve 
ladies, in the Highland costume. The dancing was good, 
and if “the face be the index of the mind,” all were de- 
lighted with it. Atthe conclusion, the Asylum Brass 
Band struck up “ Hail Columbia,” during the perform- 
ance of which, the company marched in good order to 
their respective apartments, highly delighted with the 
evening entertainment,—the men resolving that they 
would endeavor to equal it, by a theatrical performance 
on Christmas week. 


Fripay.—Our dinner, on this day, is always cod-fish 
and rice. I hear some grumbling about it occasionally, 
the majority thinking it “very unreasonable that they 
should be confined to cod-fish, on Friday, to oblige 
Catholics.”” We have sometimes, however, fresh fish on 
this day, which is generally very acceptable. There is 
one individual here, however, who is exceedingly fond of 
it—Mr. M. He is the strangest specimen of human na- 
ture that ever came within my observation. He has been 
on this hall nine or ten months, and is now precisely “ in 
statu quo.” His ways and manners are most eccentric, 
and nothing can induce him to depart from them in the 
least degree. He has much aversion to wash him- 
self; also, to change his linen, and be shaved. When it 
becomes necessary for the attendant to do these things 
for him, he always repeats many times, that he “don’t 
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want to be washed so often”—* don’t want a clean shirt 
so often ”’—* don’t want to be shaved so often,” &c. He 
prefers eating his meals alone in the hall ;—each meal 
occupies him about two hours. He separates his victu- 
als into very small particles, licks every piece of pota- 
toe peeling, and blows and sips all his drink as if it were 
boiling. Afier each meal he sits some time, as if in the 
deepest meditation, then rising from the floor, (which, by 
the bye, is the only seat he will sit upon,) he walks once 
up the hall, and then takes his station by the wall, where 
he stands like a mute till the ringing of the next bell. I 
have remarked, that he always eats as nearly as possi- 
ble, the same quantity of food at each meal, and when 
more than his usual quantum is put upon his plate, he re- 
sents it as an insult, by throwing away the surplus with 
much indignation. He nightly protests against the prac- 
tice of going to bed so early. He says, he “ ain’t used to 
it when he’s tu hum;” and after his door is locked at 
night, he always reminds the attendant, at least a dozen 
times, that he ‘* must have his clothes in the mornin’.” 


We took a walk this morning, and among other places, 
called at the Green-House, which, the gardener informs 
me, contains eleven hundred plants. Among others, I 
noticed in particular, the “India Rubber” plant, the 
** Cactus Multiplex,” the “Cactus Speciosa,” the “ Amer- 
icana Aloe,” from South America, and the Rose in full 
bloom. 


Sunpay.—The Asylum is supplied with about fifty 
different Newspapers, which are sent from all parts of 
the Union, (thanks to the editors.) These Newspapers 
are distributed throughout the building every Sunday 
morning. To some halls daily papers are sent, and af- 
ford a good supply of agreeable reading matter to the in- 
mates of the Institution. 
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Went tothe Chapel in the afternoon. The Rev. Mr. 
Goodrich, Chaplain of the Asylum, preached a good prac- 
tical discourse, which was attentively listened to by a 
congregation of three or four hundred persons. The 
Chapel has an excellent Organ and a good choir of sing- 
ers, mostly patients. It is pleasing to notice the shaking 
of hands and inquiries for each others welfare among the 
patients, after meeting; as a considerable number, by 
having been placed in different halls, have become ac- 
quainted with many, they do not now meet but on Sunday, 
in the Chapel. 


The remainder of the day was passed in reading, and 
in conversation. Frequently, very good stories are told. 
I was much interested with the following, as related by 
Mr. G., of ———— County. He said it was actually true, 
and I believe him. 


“ Twenty-six years ago, I worked for E. N.;—he was 
then in the prime of life, very handsome, and the richest 
man in the town, whick is situated on the south side of 
the river, about sixty-two or three miles from here. The 
village where I lived, lies on the opposite side of the 
same river. (Now just mind your own business, and let 
me tell you in my own way, else I wont tell you another 
word about it, so IT wont!) Well, it was in the month of 
August; we were all at work as usual, when, suddenly, 
the weather became uncommonly oppressive, even for 
that hottest of months. We began to prepare for a com- 
ing storm, and had scarcely time to run to an out-building, 
ere we were overtaken by one of the most tremendous 
thunder storms that I ever witnessed. Although our work 
had hitherto gone on prosperously, (the grain and hay be- 
ing all stowed away in the barn,) yet this temporary sus- 
pension of out-door work, was more than N. could quietly 
endure. He gave vent to his feelings, in the most horrid 
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oaths and blasphemy, and cursed everybody about him. 

Iam not a coward, but I confess, that what between the 
raging of the elements and the frightful language of that 
man, I was inspired with more fear than I had ever be- 
fore experienced. N’s rage, like the storm, continued to 
increase; his whole frame trembled like an aspen, and 
in a paroxysm of the most ungovernable rage, he defied 
his Maker. His defiance was immediately followed by 
the most vivid flash of lightning that had ever been seen 
in that part of the country. For a few seconds we were 
deprived of sight, and when it was restored, the first ob- 
ject we beheld was the barn wrapt in flames. Before we 
could render assistance, the fire had communicated with 
the out-buildings, and unfortunately, the wind blowing in 
the direction of the dwelling-house, that also became a 
prey to the all-devouring element. ‘ Vengeance is mine 
saith the Lord!” I repeat now what I said twenty-six 
years ago, that this was a judgment from God. When 
1 said so, folks laughed at me, and called me a su- 
perstitious fool ;—do they call me so, now? No. Be- 
fore one week had passed away, every individual then 
present thought, and had good reason to think the same 
as the superstitious fool. Time can never efface from my 
memory the recollection of that awful night. Oh! it 
was a horrible sight. There stood the amiable, the de- 
voted, the resigned wife, there the frightened and weeping 
children, and there, the brutal, maddened drunkard N., 
breathing the most dastardly imprecations against his pi- 
ous, and at all times, well meaning wife. She had come 
to console, and if possible, to withdraw him from the 
scene. How did he requite her kindness? He cursed 
her—he struck her—he left her a disconsolate, broken- 
hearted woman. 

The following day, N. employed thirty hands; the same 
night he swore to his friends that all should be re-built 
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by a certain day; adding, that he would show God Al- 
mighty that if He had the power to burna few old wooden 
buildings, that he (N.,) could build new stone ones, so He 
might do his worst. 


Time passed away, and the day appointed for the com- 
pletion of the building at length arrived ;—many loafers 
were in attendance, who had come to render a little as- 
sistance, and drink a great deal of rum; (loafers always 
love rum,) | should think it very “rum” to meet with an 
exception to the-rule. Rum !—Rum!—I[ wonder how 
many thousands rum has ruined,—the greatest enemy to 
mankind. Well, leave me alone; I'll tell you; but I’m 
getting tired, so I'll cut my story short. 


Yes, that day, little did poor N. know what an hour 
would bring forth. The warning had been given, but it 
had not been hearkened unto. ’Twas then too late. The 
building was nearly completed, but N. was dissatisfied ; 
he swore at everybody; at himself. “D n my limbs!” 
This horrid expression had scarcely left his lips, when a 
large piece of timber fell, and crushed both his legs in a 
most dreadful manner, breaking one completely off at 
the thigh. A messenger was immediately dispatched 
for a physician, but before he arrived the soul of N. was 
in eternity. He acknowledged that “ God had conquer- 
ed;” his last words being “ Gop Foreive Mr!” 
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Statistics of Suicides. 


ARTICLE IL. 


STATISTICS OF SUICIDES, 


Which have occurred in the State of New York, from Dec. 1st, 
1847, to Dec. 1st, 1848; Compiled from the Records of 
the N. Y. S. Lunatic Asylum, at Utica, by Grorcr 
Cook, M. D., Assistant Physician at the Asylum. 


Dvurine the past year, there has come to our knowl- 
edge through the principal and most widely circulated 
journals of the State, to which we have had constant ac- 
cess; a total of ninety-one cases of suicide, being fifteen 
less than in 1847, twenty-seven more than in 1846, and seven- 
teen more than in 1845. 


CouNTIES IN WHICH THEY HAVE OCCURRED, AND 
THE NUMBER IN EACH COUNTY. 


Albany, MALES, 3 FEMALES, 0 TOTAL, 3 
Cattaraugus, a 1 0 1 
Cayuga, 1 0 1 
Chautauque, 2 1 3 
Chenango, 2 “ 0 2 
Delaware, 6 0 se 1 “ 1 
Dutchess, 1 2 3 
Erie, 9 2 4 
Greene, 6 1 “ 0 6 1 
Herkimer, 2 1 3 
Jefferson, “ 1 “s 0 “ 1 
Lewis, 1 0 1 
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Livingston, MALES, 1 FEMALES, 
Madison, 2 “6 
Monroe, 
New York, 
Niagara, 
Oneida, 
Ontario, 
Orange, 
Oswego, 
Otsego, 
Putnam, 
Queens, 
Rensselaer, 
Saratoga, 
Suffolk, 
Tioga, 
Tompkins, 
Ulster, 
Washington, 


Yates, 


This table shows that the number of reported suicides, 
‘in proportion to the population, has considerably dimin- 
ished since last year ; and further, that the reduction, ac- 
cording to our account, has taken place chiefly in the 
city of New York. Thus, while the total number of 
deaths by suicide in the whole State, is less by fifteen 
than last year, in New York alone there has been thirteen 
less. It is an interesting fact, that suicides in New York 
have been gradually diminishing for several years, while 
in many other large cities they have increased in fre- 
quency. A comparison of recent with former reports 
would seem to exhibit this fact very clearly. Thus, for 
the five years from January, 1805, to January, 1810, there 
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was an average annual proportion of one case in five 
thousand three hundred and thirteen and a fraction of 
the inhabitants ; for five years, from January, 1835, to 
January, 1840, there was a yearly average of one sui- 
cide to every seven thousand six hundred and twenty- 
eight; and last year, there has been one to about every 
twelve thousand six hundred and ninety-seven of the 
population. From this, it appears that they have dimin- 
ished in frequency more than one-half since 1810, though 
the relative number is still considerably greater than in 
the country. 

According to some statistical tables recently published 
in France, it seems, that suicide has been for some years 
progressively on the increase in that country ; and as we 
should infer from the report, to an extent greater than 
would be indicated by the increase of population. The 
number of deaths by suicide amounted, in 1841, to two 
thousand eight hundred and fourteen; in 1842, to two 
thousand eight hundred and eighty-six ; in 1845, to three 
thousand and eighty-four; and in 2846, to three thousand 
one hundred and two. 

The propensity to self-destruction is much stronger im 
men than women, and the proportion in the preceding ta-~ 
ble is about seven to two, which rather exceeds the ra- 
tio in previous reports. 

Of the ninety-one cases reported, there occurred in, 


December, (1847,) MaLEs, 5 FEMALES, 1 TOTAL, 6 


January, (1848,) “ 5 0 5 
February, 3 2 “= "6 
March, 3 2 5 
April, “ 4. @ 41 
May, “ 10 2 12 
June, 613 2 “616 
July, “ 7 0 7 
August, 5 2 “ 7 
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September, (1848,) manes, 4 FEMALES, 4 TOTAL, 8 


October, “ 5 1 6 
November, 4 0 4 
71 20 


SEASONS. 


Winter, (1847-8,) Mates, 13 FEMALES, 3 TOTAL, 16 
Spring, (1848,) 8 
Autumn, 13 “ 5 “ 18 


71 20 91 

It will be seen from these tables, that suicides have 
been most frequent in the months of April, May, and 
June, and that a larger number by far have taken place in 
the Spring and Summer than in the Autumn and Winter. 


CIVIL CONDITION. 
Married, MALES, 19 FEMALES, 14 ToTaL, 33 


Single, 13 4 17 
Unknown, “ 39 “ 2 “ 41 
71 20 91 


From this it would appear, that there are more suicides 
among the married than the single, in the proportion of 
nearly two to one; but most of the former tables give a 
different result. According to them, the greatest number 
usually take place among the unmarried. 


AGES. 

From 10 to 20 years, MALES, 2 FEMALES, 2 TOTAL, 4 
* 90 to 30 “ “ 10 “ 3 “ 13 
“ $30 to 40 5 “ 3 “ 8 
40 to 50 10 1 11 
“« 60 to 60 1 1 2 
660 to 70 3 “ 0 66 3 
“« 70 to 80 2 0 9 


638 ws 10 648 


Unknown, 
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Self destruction is said by Winslow to be most fre- 
quent between the ages of forty and fifty years; but 
here, the period of life between twenty and thirty is pro- 
ductive of more. A similar table,* compiled last year, 
exhibits the same result. 


Of two thousand nine hundred and ninety-nine suicides 
in France, in 1846, were twenty-seven from ten to fifteen 
years of age; one hundred and thirty-nine from fifteen 
to twenty-one years of age; four hundred and forty- 
three from twenty-one to thirty years; twelve hundred 
and fourteen from thirty to fifty years; five hundred and 
thirteen from fifty to sixty years; four hundred and three 
from sixty to seventy years ; two hundred and nine from 
seventy to eighty years ; and fifty-one above eighty years. 


ASSIGNED CAUSES. 


Insanity, MALES, 24 FEMALES, 8 TOTAL, 32 
Domestic trouble, “ 2 “ 0 “ 2 
Intemperance, 6 4 “ 1 se 6 
Delirium Tremens, “ 2 “ss 0 ss 2 
Destitution, “ 1 “ 0 “ 1 
Fear of want, “ 1 “ 0 “ 1 
Pecuniary em- 5 0 3 
barrassment, 
Insanity caused 1 0 1 
by intemperance, 
Insanity, at the | 
same time stran- 6 0 “ 1 “6 1 
gled her child, 
After murder of 1 0 1 
his wife, 
After arrest for 1 0 1 
murder, 


*Vol. [V., No. 3, page 250. 
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After arrest for 
throwing sulph’ric > MALES, 1 FEMALES, 0 ToTAL, 1 
acid on a female, 


After arrest for 
an assault on a “ 1 “6 0 “ 1 
female, 


Unknown, 7 
20 

This table goes to confirm preceding observations, that 
insanity is the most frequent cause of suicide. Of the 
sixty-one cases above, for which causes were assigned 
in the journals, thirty-four were attributed to insanity 
alone, and eleven others to causes which were probably 
attended with temporary derangement. 


The propensity to suicide is often transmitted from pa- 
rents to children; and M. Falret says, of all the forms 
of melancholy, that which tends to self-murder is most 
frequently hereditary ; and he gives an instance, where 
all the female members of a family for three successive 
generations, either attempted or committed suicide. M. 
Esquirol mentions a case, where a father, son, and grand- 
son all took their own lives; and another, in which an 
entire family of seven brothers, when between the ages 
of thirty and forty years, destroyed themselves, There 
are, undoubtedly, many who are first led to think of sui- 
cide, from a consciousness that they inherit a disposition 
to insanity ; or from having a relative or friend commit 
the act. 


There is good reason to believe, that the list of vic- 
tims to this crime is greatly increased by the publicity 
which is given the details, connected with the death of 
this unfortunate class, by the newspaper press through- 
out the country. The voluntary death of a boy between 
eight and nine years of age, by hanging, which lately 
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took place in Monroe county, may, without doubt, be 
mainly attributed to a perversion of the natural instinct 
of imitation, caused by hearing the circumstances of a 
case of suicide narrated. A short time previous to his 
death, he had frequently spoken of a man who had hung 
himself. In the following table will be found two cases, 
in which the mode adopted was opening the femoral ar- 
tery ; one occurred very soon after the other, and may, 
we apprehend, be put down to the same cause, pervert- 
ed imitation. 


MANNER OF COMMITTING THE ACT. 
Hanging, MALES, 25. FEMALES, 9 TOTAL, 34 
Cutting throat, 1 
Poisoning, 6 4 
Fire-arms, 8 0 “ 8 
Drowning, 8 5 
Abstinence, 1 0 1 
Strangulation, “ 1 “ 0 “ 
Bleeding from 9 0 
femoral artery, 
Bleeding from 1 0 1 
arm, 
Jumping from “ 4 
height, 
Unknown, “ 2 


Slo 


71 91 


In London, if we take the means of death employed 
by eight hundred and forty-one suicides, the following 
will be the order of their frequency ;—hanging, stran- 
ling, and suffocation, three hundred and eighty-one ;_ poi- 
sons, one hundred and sixty-one ; wounds by cutting in- 
struments, one hundred and twenty-nine; drowning, one 
hundred and seven; fire-arms, forty-five; leaps from 
heights, eighteen. Of two thousand seven hundred and 
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sixty-four suicides in France, in 1846, there were by hang- 
ing and strangulation, one thousand and seventy-seven ; 
drowning, one thousand and thirty-six; suffocation with 
charcoal, two huadred and twenty-two ; fire-arms, four 
hundred and twenty-nine. 

The above statistics show, that in this State, as in oth- 
er countries, hanging continues to be the most frequent 
means employed by suicides to terminate their existence. 
Of the other means to which recourse has been had, poison- 
ing, drowning, and cutting instruments, come next in fre- 
quency, and each have been resorted to by nearly an 
equal number. Of nine cases of poisoning, in which the 
substance taken is known to us, there were by opium, 
two; laudanum, two; arsenic, two; corrosive sublimate, 
one; prussic acid, one; and sulphuric acid, one. 

This table also agrees with previous ones, in show- 
ing that females rarely have recourse to fire-arms or cut- 
ting instruments, as a means of committing suicide. 
Hanging, drowning, and poisoning are the modes which 


they most frequently employ. 


ollo ++ 


ARTICLE III. 


MEDICO-LEGAL REPORT, 


Upon the Mental State of Mrs. Mary Magdalen Droin, 
Accused of an Attempt to Poison. Acquittal. 
Translated from the “* Annales Médico-Psychologiques,” 
By M. M. Baae, M. D. 


DAA 


On tHe 5th of November, 1847, the girl named Cé- 
line Ravier, while driving her cows to pasture, was 
met by Mrs. Mary M. Droin, who offered her a cake 
containing arsenic. Mr. and Mrs. Ravier, parents of the 
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child, had lived on friendly terms with the Droin family. 
It seems, however, from the evidence developed on the 
judicial inquiry, and from the depositions of the witness- 
es, that Mr. and Mrs. Droin felt themselves aggrieved, 
because a man named Borderot, their debtor, in order to 
absolve himself from such indebtedness, had sold to Ra- 
vier a small piece of ground for a sum less than its real 
value, (three hundred francs instead of two hundred.) 
This motive, the only one invoked to explain a crime so 
incomprehensible, bearing no adequate relation to the al- 
leged criminal act, it is questionable whether the woman 
Droin was not the subject of an intellectual derangement 
sufficient to account for so strange a deed? 


In order to solve the proposed question, we have had 
recourse to several sources of conviction, of the nature of 
circumstantial evidence: as, Ist, the minutes of the in- 
quest, the testimony of the witnesses, and reports of the 
physicians as to the condition of this woman: 2d, the 
examination of the accused herself. It is the result of 
these investigations which we hope to make plain. 


It appears from the deposition of several of the wit- 
nesses, that prior to the perpetration of the crime of 
which she is accused, Mrs. Droin had given unequivocal 
proof of mental alienation, ensuing upon violent grief for 
the loss of a daughter, about thirteen years of age, whom 
she tenderly cherished, and that this act was only a con- 
sequence of such mental aberration, for which she should 
not be held responsible. 

In truth, attentive examination of the evidence estab- 
lishes the fact, that before the death of her daughter, 
Mrs. Droin lived in harmony with her husband and with 
all her neighbors: Thus; “‘ We lived nine years in the 
same court with the Droins, (says Mrs. Ravier, who was 
rather interested to injure than to excuse her,) and we 
were very frequently together.” * About six years since 
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this woman Droin lost a daughter, whom she deeply lov- 
ed, (adds another witness, the wife of Peter Pizeux,) and 
up to that time she had lived upon good terms with her 
husband.” “I never heard anything said against Mrs. 
Droin before the death of her daughter,” (says Mrs. 
Camineau.) 

It is only subsequent to this fatal event that we re- 
mark a change in the mental condition of the accused. 
Hercharacter previously equable, has since become peev- 
ish, as Mrs. Ravier herself attests; since the death of her 
child, the disposition of Mrs. Droin has become disagree- 
able and malicious.” ‘ Since the death of the girl Droin, 
I have heard it said, that the husband was not happy with 
his wife; he regards this as an estrangement caused by 
sorrow for their loss.” 

Another witness, the man named Pellerin, who has on- 
ly known this woman since her daughter’s decease, con- 
firms this truth. “I know,” says he, “that Mrs. Droin 
does not make her husband happy ; the latter cannot re- 
frain from speaking of it, and he has told me of it. I 
have known them only about four years. Sometime pre- 
vious they had lost a daughter, to whom the mother was 
much attached. I do not know, if it was this which has 
soured her temper, I only know she was continually talk- 
ing of this misfortune. Near the commencement of our 
acquaintance, she came one evening to ask leave to sleep 
with my wife: I supposed that this was in consequence 
of some domestic difficulty, and I went to inform her 
husband, who neither opposed it, nor gave me any expla- 
nation.” The witness Lorne, Mayor of St. Clément, 
himself deposes, that Mrs. Droin passed in the country 
for a vicious person ; that she is not generally beloved: 
she lost, I believe, says the Mayor, in 1842, a daughter, 
whom she was extremely fond of, and grief has doubt- 
less embittered her character.” 
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All these facts establish then, decisively, that a re- 
markable change has taken place in the character of Mrs. 
Droin since the event which so cruelly wounded her in 
her tenderest affections; and this fact will seem by no 
means extraordinary, if we consult the annals of the sci- 
ence of mental disease ; grief takes the first rank among 
the causes of insanity, especially in females, and at the 
age of this woman, (forty-eight years.) 

But the modification of character noticed in Mrs. D. 
after the death of her daughter, is not the only symptom 
of the mental alienation with which she was evidently 
attacked: everything contributes to declare such aliena- 
tion. Thus, persons affected with partial delirium of the 
melancholic kind, are remarkable for an exaggeration of 
their troubles, real or imaginary; for a marked distrust 
of every one around them}; for a tendency to convert in- 
to personal persecutions, words and actions which are, in 
truth, inoffensive, sometimes even decidedly kind. They 
behold around them nothing but snares, machinations, 
hostile and cruel designs; moody and taciturn; they 
flee the society of their fellows, and wrap themselves in 
the cloak of their own sombre melancholy, vowing hate 
and vengeance upon this society, which they deem their 
implacable enemy. A prey to their wild unsocial revery; 
their imaginations and their intellect immoderately excit- 
ed by illusions, hallucinations, and delirious convictions; 
concoct sinister projects with a tenacity the more intense, 
as sleep rarely closes their eye-lids, and the fixed ideas 
which pursue them give an incredible energy to their 
will: thoughts of suicide often complicate this wretched 
state, the desponding hypochondriac indulging vain vis- 
ions of death as the end of his happiness. Is not this 
precisely what is disclosed by the inquest, and by the 
testimony of the witnesses relative tothe woman Droin? 

“ IT have never heard Mrs. Droin reproached, (says the 
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witness Pannier,) with anything touching her probity ; I 
only know, that she passed in the country for a mischiev- 

ous person; and that, without having exactly injured any 

one, but because she speaks ill of all them who do not 

please her. About five years ago she lost a daughter, 

fourteen years old, whom she loved very much ;—from that 

moment her mind has been constantly occupied, and apparently 

troubled; still her head has not been turned, though her 

whole happiness seems to consist in talking of it. She 
is evidently full of satisfaction when she tells of some misfor- 
tune that has befallen other people ; and she has the air of 
saying, Iam the only one who has troubles. For these 
reasons, I have thought that after some of the disputes 
she has had with Ravier, with whom she was formerly 
on friendly relations, she conceived the wish to poison 
his daughter, justly concluding it was the greatest sor- 
row she could cause him.” This deponent adds, like- 
wise, that he has heard several individuals ask, if the af- 
fliction of Mrs. Droin had not deranged her mind, because, 
prior to the poisoning of Miss Ravier, she was so perpet- 
ually talking of the subject. 

This witness establishes, then, the fixity of idea of Mas. 
D.; the wanderings of her mind, and the perversion of 
her sentiments. For, to delight in the miseries of one’s 
brethren because we ourselves have troubles; to desire 
to poison a child in order to enjoy the despair of the pa- 
rents, when deprived of our own, and because indirect~- 
ly we are very slightly injured in our pecuniary interests, 
is not this really delirium of the passions and of the intel- 
lect ? But will it be said, we see only a natural con- 
nexion of cause and effect operating upon a nervous and 
passionate organization? Mrs. Droin has suffered a loss 
by reason of the sale that Borderot, of whom she was 
also a creditor, has made to the advantage of Ravier, and 

she has thereby been made jealous; her interest has 
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suffered, and she desired to avenge herself. I answer; 
—could the damage of interest of one hundred frances,— 
that is to say, the sale of Borderot to Ravier, in consid- 
eration of two hundred frances, of a piece of land worth 
three hundred, provoke to a crime of this nature, a per- 
son of sound mind and easy circumstances, possessing 
about twenty-five thousand francs of, property, and child- 
less? Can we establish a relation between the imputed 
crime and the alleged cause, between a premeditated 
act and the gratification of such a passion? And if rea- 
son fails to explain such correlation, must we not have 
recourse to madness? Let us pursue our examination. 


In attentively reading the depositions of the witnesses, 
we observe, that not only is the remembrance of her loss 
ever present in the mind of the prisoner, but that all her 
delirium attaches itself to this one idea, as to a central 
rallying point. ‘Thus, we remark in the affidavit of the 
Mayor of St. Clément, “that once when Mr. Droin had 
an oven built, his wife, who was sick, told bim that he 
had undoubtedly enlarged the oven with the hope of 
soon marrying again, and having a goodly number of 
children ;” and further, in another deposition, that of Mrs. 
Pizeux, we find, that the greatest reproach she brought 
against her husband, was that “he had only one child.” 
It is to be observed also in the deposition of the witness 
Poussier, “that Mrs. Droin vindicated herself of the 
deed imputed to her, by asserting that this accusation 
doubtless sprung from revenge on the part of Ravier, 
who had sought to seduce her, and who would have 
been glad, said she, to persuade her, that by listening to 
him, she would have children, wiiteh she could not have by 
her husband.” Finally, we read in the affidavit of the 
witness Vieillard, ‘* within a month I find Mrs. Droin sen- 
sibly changed ; she speaks much more frequently than 
before of her daughter, who is dead; then she begins to 
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weep; she disappears as soon as she sees children.” 
The witness Pellerin affirms, that “ she is forever talk- 
ing of the loss of her daughter.” This child, the source 
of her grief, is then, the pivot of all her delirious ideas. 

Proceeding in the recital of the mental condition of 
Mrs. D., after the alleged criminal act, we remark, that 
she scarcely ever speaks first; that she answers only 
when questioned ; that she is habitually sad and _ silent, 
remains seated, with her eyes cast down, paying no at- 
tention to what was going on around her, and passing her 
hand over her forehead; that her appetite is deranged, 
that she eats almost nothing, (affidavit of the turnkey of 
the prison.) Are not these characteristic signs of the 
melancholic delirium of which we have given a summa- 


ry description? 

If then, we add to this state different extravagant acts 
committed by the accused before the perpetration of the 
crime, we shall be convinced of herinsanity. Thus, the 
witness Pellerin, says “that he has seen Mrs. Droin 
when in bed, seize hold of the curtains as if she would 
tear them; he avers, likewise, that he has seen her car- 
ry linen into the barn for the purpose of sleeping there.” 
And he has heard the husband say, sometime prior to the 
criminal deed, “that she cut into bits her daughter's 
dresses, and her own; that he believed his wife was 
crazed.” Mrs. Pizeux declares also, that “since the 
death of the daughter, she has very often seen this wom- 
an, on her return from carrying milk, lie down wherever 
she happened to be, in her barn or in her granary, as if 
on her bed, and frequently too when quite damp.” She 
adds, “ that she has observed her fasten upon her bed- 
curtains, and strike with her fist at those about her, while 
the perspiration trickled down her face. The attacks 
seize her at the period of her menses, and they happen- 
ed only at such times.” The testimony of Mrs, Camineau 
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is still more precise: “ Three years since,” says she, “I 

one day met Mrs. Droin waiking in the streets, without 
shoes, weeping, and having a wild look. She told me that 
she wanted to go and lie down in the fields and ditches 
at Mantillot; that she wished to die there. 1 strove to com- 
fort her, and to bring her back, but it was of no use. I 
have heard it said, that since her daughter’s death, she 
has had several turns of wandering.” And the witness 
Poussier, declares that he has remarked an incoherency 
in the conversation of this woman ;—she began to speak 
of her deceased daughter, thenof a thousand different 
things that she made the means of again attaching her to 
her situation. He concludes by saying, ‘that it would 
be exceedingly difficult for him to recall these diversions, 
which he often did not all comprehend.” Finally, Mrs. 
Vieillard testifies, that when Mrs. Droin arrived at the 
jail, she appeared to be in her ordinary state of mind; 
but for about a month or six weeks past, her head seems 
turned; she avoids the society of the other prisoners, and 
indulges in disconnected talk; she frequently speaks of 
a girl whom she lost; she speaks of her with a sort of 
transport, as if she believed she saw her. She often 
sheds tears while talking. She has several times pre- 
tended that she saw black cats in her room; Ihad much 
ado to persuade her that it was not so; she replied to me 
that she saw them.” In the affidavit of the woman Piz- 
eux, we see also that Mrs. Droin was always talking of 
destroying herself. 

Where is the physician of the insane who would not 
recognize from this assemblage of symptoms, melanchol- 
ic delirium of the most decided impress? Nothing is 
wanting ;—the attitude, the gestures, the expression, the 
sleeplessness, the loss of appetite, the delight in solitude, 
the disorder of one of the strongest passions of the fe- 
male, her love of offspring; hallucinations, convulsive 
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movements, extravagant ideas, revealing themselves by 
fantastic acts which assume the character of melancholy, 
and terminate in the manifestation of a desire even for 
death; the predominence of a fixed idea, stamping its 
seal upon all the moral and physical being. Such is the 
spectacle presented by Mrs. Droin since the decease of 
her daughter. 

But does some one object :—several witnesses, and the 
physicians themselves, have clearly established the fi- 
delity of her memory of dates, the coherency of her con- 
versation, the reasonableness of her conduct, the regu- 
larity of her vital functions,—is not such a state of things 
incompatible with insanity? I reply ;—partial insanity 
does not consist in the destruction or overthrow of all the 
faculties -—an individual may be attacked with melan- 
cholic delirium, and yet preserve a vigor of memory, in- 
intellect, and will. It even sometimes occurs, that in- 
tent on some object or subject that closely occupies the 
attention of the patient, he answers or speaks with a lu- 
cidness of reason and argument so surprising as to dis- 
miss from the mind all thought of madness. Hence, 
much experience is requisite in the observation of the 
insane, in order to examine and detect disorders of this 
nature ; and what, to an ordinary physician would seem 
only like oddity in an evil minded person, will often be 
found by a practical student of the insane, genuine proof 
of madness. For such examinations we must mount to 
the origin of the disease, and compare the anterior state 
of the patient with that which succeeded. It is thus 
that we unwind the chain of symptoms and modifications 
of insanity, as we have done in the present instance ;— 
often as the result of some violent disturbance, we see 
the character,change, the intelligence and the will sub- 
mit themselves to the service of a single idea, or a sin- 
gle sentiment which absorbs them exclusively, and from 
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which nothing can divert the thoughts; neither reason, 
nor persuasion, nor time, the consoler of all moral suffer- 
ings; and when to these proofs are added the bodily ail- 
ments, a morbid condition can no longer be denied: 


It is probable, too, that the patient has had lucid in- 
tervals, or that the insanity bas been attended with re- 
missions sufficient to impose on those around. Neverthe- 
less, if we attend to the evidence of the physicians 
themselves, who testified on their examination before the 
court, to her sleeplessness, default of appetite, nervous 
spasms, febrile disturbance, and feeble range ef intel- 
lect, we shall be convinced that Mrs. Droin’s condition 
was far from being normal, even at the period when they 
examined her. 

I conclude, then, from the judicial inquiry, and from the 
several affidavits ;— 
~ That the woman Droin was the victim of insanity of a 
melancholic character. But was she so before the alleg- 
ed criminal deed? 

This we cannot regard as doubtful, since from the 
averment of the witnesses, she had exhibited proofs of 
madness before the accusation impending over her. 


The motives exclude all suspicion of a simulation of 
insanity. 

Moreover, we ourselves repaired to the jail at Auxer- 
re in order to see and interrogate Mrs. Droin. 


We remarked in the attitude and countenance of this 
woman, a very marked expression of wildness and dejec- 
tion; she seems agitated and oppressed; she com- 
plains of a poor appetite, thirst, internal heat, and con- 
stipation. The patient sometimes remains eight days 
without a stool, as the head keeper of the prison affirm- 
ed, on the authority of her mess-mates ; at times she is 
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subject to head-ache; she fancies she sees her daughter, 
and hears her speak; she perceives flames; is without 
sleep, as her companions attest; and goes so far as to 
imagine she touches and embraces her child, who sud- 
denly disappears, while she grasps a shadow. 


Mrs. Droin obstinately denies having given the empoi- 
soned cake to Miss Ravier; she exhibits hatred towards 
Mr. Ravier, who, she says, on various occasions sought to 
seduce her. Moreover, aside from a manifest exaltation 
of sensibility on the subject of her daughter, we remark- 
ed nothing in her conversation which revealed a general 
delirium, although she aimed constantly and irresistibly 
to lead the discourse to her daughter, the remembrance 
of whom forced tears from her eyes, and gave to her 
countenance a peculiar convulsive expression. She pro- 
tests her attatchment to her husband, and to several per- 
sons living in her part of the country, but returns with- 
out cessation to the object of her preéccupation. 


From the circumstance that the accused denies having 
administered the poisoned cake, it will no doubt be inti- 
mated that she has a consciousness of the wrong she has 
done, and that this consciousness together with the pre- 
meditation of the crime suffice to indicate the motive of 
her guilty conduct. Experience gives the lie to this ac- 
cusation. In fact, we every day witness, in asylums for 
the insane, premeditated acts, which are imputed guilty, 
attempted or committed by the wretched inmates. We 
see them conceal these acts with the greatest care, and 
even show a considerable degree of penitence. They re- 
alize all their enormity, they even feel a horror of them, 
but the delirious idea which has so fatally aged them on, 
has subjugated their will, though their conscience and 
their intellect may have preserved light enough to.retain 
a recollection of the deed, and enable them to appre- 
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ciate its morality. It is by reason of their powerlessness 
to resist this inevitable impulse, that they are so unhap- 
py, and sigh for death. ‘I wish to do well,” said a poor 
hypochondriac to me, “I see it, I comprehend what it is; 
and yet Iam drawn spite of myself into evil. What 
situation is comparable to mine.” And yet these unfor- 
tunates, who so frequently invoke death, sometimes dread 
it painfully. It is not then at all astonishing, that in view 
of her condemnation, and of the consciousness of evil 
that she has done, this woman conceals her act. 


We have concluded, from this inquiry, and from the 
examination, that Mrs. Droin is a victim of partial mel- 
ancholy delirium, unaccompanied, at the occasion of our 
visit, with a marked general disorder of intellect, 
which disorder is, however, at certain periods, and par- 
ticularly at the menstrual epoch, superadded to this men- 
tal condition, which is then further characterized by an 
exaltation of the insanity. 


From the foregoing, we conscientiously believe, that 
this woman poisoned the young daughter of Rayier while 
yielding to diseased sentiments of revenge and hatred, 
_ disproportioned to the causes which gave them birth; 
which sentiments are the result of a perversion of moral 
sense and of the intellect, constituting melancholy delir- 
ium of a partial nature; and for this reason the sword of 
the law should not harm her, her place being in an asy- 
lum for the insane. 


H. GIRARD. 


AvuxERRE, France, June Sth, 1848, 


After the accusation skilfully sustained by the public 


minister attorney, and the judicious plea of the counsel 
charged with the defence, the jury pronounced a verdict 
of acquittal. 
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ARTICLE IV. 


ON STATISTICS, 


APPLIED TO THE STUDY OF MENTAL DISEASES. 


Leucr from M. Batuuarcer, Editor of the “ Annales Méd- 
ico-Psychologiques,” to M. Renavupin, Physician and 
Director of the Asylum for the Insane, at Fains. 


Translated from the “ Annales Medico-Psychologiques,” by an Inmate of the 
New York State Lunatic Asylum. 


Honored Sir :— 


In your last letter, you addressed to me some consid- 
erations on the management of the ‘ Annales Meédico- 
Psychologiques;” and you especially urge the advantage 
there would be, in giving, henceforth, more attention to 


statistical researches. It is on this last point that I re- 
quest permission to submit to you a few ideas. 


Statistical researches have doubtless rendered great 
service to the study of mental diseases; but, confined of 
late years in a circle consecrated by habit, they have 
ceased, in my opinion, to be so useful. If you examine 
most of the works of this kind, you will find that new facts 
are very rare. 


I do not deny that there have been some happy inno- 
vations; nor do I pretend to say, that statistical notices 
on asylums are all alike; but these innovations—of no 
great importance—are made by isolated individuals, and 
however numerous the patients may be in an asylum, the 
facts that a single physician may record cannot produce 
any definitive results. 
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Besides, these researches have often their starting 
point from peculiar opinions. 

Suppose, for instance, you undertake to establish by 
statistics, the relative proportion of different kinds of in- 
sanity, you perceive that it is necessary, in the first 
place, to adopt a classification. Now if that classification 
differs from that which is generally admitted, it will be 
necessary to repeat researches, and adopt also the new 
classification. 


Again, these works rest on too few facts; they often 
bear a character of individuality, which renders them 
incomparable with those which have been undertaken on 
another basis. 


There are then, two unfavorable circumstances for sta- 
tistical researches, applied to insanity : these are, on the 
one hand, that they have a general tendency to the same 
point,—and on the other, that the new questions which 
they raise, (too rarely, moreover,) are studied by a single 
individual, and produce results which are founded on too 
few facts. Besides, these researches, undertaken some- 
times from very different opinions, are exceedingly diffi- 
cult to be compared with each other. 


The only statistics we have been able to publish in 
the “Annales Médico-Psychologiques,” consistof isolated no- 
tices, which—thus appearing successively without con- 
nexion with each other—ofler but little interest. We 
have not received any large collection of statistical facts 
relative to insanity, and I do not know that other journals 
have published such. 


These, sir, are the reasons which have prevented us 
from giving more room to statistical notices. We are, 
indeed, convinced that this portion of the history of men- 
tal diseases has lost much of its interest and importance 
from the monotony presented by these statistics, by their 
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disconnection, and lastly, by the want of uniformity that 
enables us to compare them. 

No doubt, however, that statistics applied to the study 
of mental diseases may yet contribute powerfully to the 
progress of science; but probably, it will be necessary 
to pursue those researches in a new way. 

The evil is in the disconnection and want of simi- 
larity in methods of investigation. 

The remedy would be, in works undertaken jointly, 
and on a uniform plan, by an association of physicians. 
Nowhere, indeed, the principal so useful and so fruitful 
of association, seems to me to be able to produce better 
and surer results. Let us take some questions from 
among the many which present themselves, and which 
statistics can resolve. 

General paralysis of the insane is a subject of extreme 
importance, which is yet far from being exhausted. Now 
suppose an association of twenty physicians of lunatic 
asylums belonging to different parts of France, and pur- 
suing together the solution of certain questions relating 
to disease, by the aid of statistics. You see, that after 
some years you would be able, with a large collection of 
facts, to reply ina definitive manner to the following 
questions 

What is the proportion, in different parts of France, of 
insane without impediment in their movements, and of 
paralytic insane ? 

What is the relative frequency of general paralysis 
among men and women; its average duration with both 
sexes; the average age at which it happens; the influ- 
ence of the seasons on its production; the proportion of 
patients who have ideas of greatness, wealth, etc., ete.? 

Permit me to remind vou, on this occasion, of a statis- 
tical article which I published in the Annales last year. 
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I have attempted, with the assistance of four hundred 
and fifty-three observations, to discover, 

1. If the insanity of the mother, all other things being 
equal, is more frequently hereditary than that of the fa- 
ther; 

2. If, in cases of hereditary insanity, the disease of 
the mother is transmitted to a greater number of children 
than that of the father; 

3. If insanity is transmitted more frequently from the 
mother to the daughters, than from the father to the sons. 

The solution of these questions in connexion with path- 
ological physiology is certainly not without interest; but 
when will that solution be obtained? What are four 
hundred and fifty-three observations by which to judge 
questions of that nature? That which 1 have only been 
able to do imperfectly, after ten years of researches, an 
association of physicians might accomplish definitively, 
in a very short time; because that association would 
soon be in possession of many thousands of facts. 

I could ask a hundred other questions, on other sub- 
jects relating to insanity, similar to what I have, respect- 
ing general paralysis and hereditary insanity. The study 
of epilepsy, of idiocy, of suicide, of insanity in connec- 
tion with child-birth, and of the general etiology of men- 
tal diseases, would start a great number of new ques- 
tions. 

I have not yet spoken of the statistical results already 
obtained, and perhaps little more need be said on the 
subject. Many of these results ought, in fact, to be sub- 
mitted to a new and severe examination. 

After all, in order to render statistics truly valuable, 
it is essential, 

1. That they rest on very numerous facts ; 

2. That these facts have been collected from the same 
ideas, common to all, that they may be easily compared. 
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Now these two conditions can only be obtained in ma- 
ny branches of the study of mental diseases, by an as- 
sociation of physicians investigating together questions 
previously discussed. 

Without entering now into the details necessary to ex- 
ecute such a plan, I confess, I see nothing very difficult 
in the organization of such an association. The English 
and American physicians by union and working together 
have done much to clear up certain special questions. 

As for the publication of the works of the association, 
it would be insured from the beginning, in a supplement 
of the “ Annales Médico-Psychologiques,” which we shall 
henceforth publish every year, the 1st of April, under 
the title of, * Historical and Statistical Annual of Establish- 
ments for the Insane.” 

This Annual will be the size and form of one number 
of the Annales. 

It will comprehend; 

1, A general list of the Physicians of the Lunatic Asy- 
lums in France,— 

2. A long extract from the general statistics of Luna- 
tic Asylums published by the Minister of Commerce,— 
3. The annual statistics of the Hospitals of Paris,— 

4. Those of the principal Asylums of the depart- 
ments,— 

5. The historical and statistical works of the associa- 
tion, if an association of this kind should be organized ; 
if not we will reserve for the Annual, the special statis- 
tical researches sent by the collaborators of the An- 
nales,— 

6. A long extract of the general statistics of the in- 
sane, published annually in England, and all the statis- 
tics that can be procured from other countries,— 


7. Historical notices of a certain number of Lunatic 
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Asylums, and facts observed on a uniform plan previous- 
ly agreed upon,— 

8. Biographies of physicians whose works have been 
specially devoted to the study of mental diseases. 

The publication of this Annual will have the advan- 
tage of collecting in one work, documents which lose the 
greatest part of their interest when they appear alone. 
We hope, also, that it will be the means of promoting 
new researches. 

This, sir, is what we purpose accomplishing by statis- 
tics applied to the study of mental diseases. The supple- 
ment which we shall affix to the Annales will answer the 
wish you have expressed to me, of seeing more attention 
given to statistical researches, and I hope, for that 
reason, that this new publication will meet with your ap- 
probation and concurrence. 


BAILLARGER. 


ARTICLE V. 


MONEY-MAKING MANIA. 


In EVERY AGE and in all civilized countries this disease 
has prevailed more or less, and been a subject of ridi- 
cule and sarcasm, by moralists and dramatic writers, par- 
ticularly by Aristophanes, Lucian, and Moliére. At 
present, there is no institution for the insane that does not 
present some instances of persons having become de- 
ranged in mind, from indulging fallacious expectations 
of great wealth. 

All great excitements are represented by their victims 
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in Mad Houses. The French Revolution, the American 
Revolution, the Reformation of Luther, all produced an 
increase of insanity. Dr. Macdonald, late Physician of 
the Bloomingdale Asylum, near New York, says, ‘ with- 
in the writer’s own experience, the Anti-Masonic excite- 
ment, the Jackson excitement, and the Anti-Jackson ex- 
citement, the Bank excitement, the Abolition excitement, 
and the Speculating excitement, have each furnished the 
Asylum with inmates.” 

That the excitement caused by the discovery of an im- 
mense amount of Gold in California, will cause an in- 
crease of insanity, we have do doubt. Already some 
cases have come to our knowledge. We therefore think 
it proper to recall to the readers of the Journal of Insan- 
tty some of the ‘ Speculative Manias” of former times. 
The following, we select from “CHamBeEer’s MiscELLa- 
ny,” premising that, the Darien Scheme had a fair com- 
mercial basis, while the South Sea Scheme was wholly 
speculative and iniquitous. Let us add, that many more 
became insane during the excitement produced by these 
speculative schemes from the hopes of suddenly becoming 
vastly rich, than from the total wreck of their fortunes that 
ensued.—Ed. Jour. of Insanity. 


THE DARIEN SCHEME. 

Tue history of this scheme extends from 1695 to 1701, 
in the reign of William III. The scene was Scotland, 
a country at the time emerging from civil strife into the 
tranquillity of industrious occupation. The founder of 
the project was William Paterson, a man of sagacity 
and genius. Little is known of his early life, except 
that he was educated for the church. Being of a rest- 
less disposition, and having a violent propensity to trav- 
el, he crossed the Atlantic, apparently with the intention 
of spending his life as a missionary among the American 
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Indians. It would seem, however, that this intention 
was soon abandoned, and that Paterson commenced the 
roving life of an adventurer or bucaneer, accompanying 
such men as Dampier and Wafer in their voyages among 
the West Indian islands, and their travels on the Ameri- 
can mainland, probably, also taking part in the incessant 
warfare which the bucaneers carried on against the 
Spanish colonists in those regions. By this means Pat- 
erson, being a man of education and of an inquiring turn 
of mind, gained a thorough acquaintance with the geogra- 
phy of the great isthmus which connects North and South 
America, with the nature of the soil and its productions, 
and with the manner in which the various tribes who in- 
habited it stood related to each other and to the Span- 
iards. The advantages of the Isthmus of Darien, as the 
site of a great commercial capital, could not fail to strike 
him. He believed that it would be quite possible to make 
the narrow isthmus a channel of trade with the Pacific, 
and thus bring into a focus the commerce of the East 
Andies in connection with his native country. Animated 
with this idea, he proposed the scheme of a company to 
various parties in Scotland, England, and the continent ; 
but with no effect. At length his project gained the fa- 
vourable consideration of the celebrated Fletcher of Sal- 
toun, a patriot, and a man inclined to take extreme views. 
The two Scotchmen became acquainted with each other 
in London; Fletcher listened attentively to Paterson’s 
explanation of his scheme, and in a short time became as 
sanguine and enthusiastic in regard to it as himself. 
Resolved, however, to secure the whole benefits of the 
project for his native country, he persuaded Paterson to 
accompany him to Scotland, where he introduced him to 
the Marquis of Tweeddale, then minister for Scotland, 
to Lord Stair and Mr. Johnston, the two secretaries of 
state, and to the lord advocate, Sir James Stewart. At 
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this time public feeling in Scotland was much excited re- 
garding the recent massacre of Glencoe; and both King 
William and the minister Stair, who had been implicated 
in the bloody transaction, were exceedingly unpopular. 
Paterson’s scheme, it was conceived, would divert the 
attention of the Scotch from this unfortunate occurrence ; 
and if the King were to afford it his countenance, his 
popularity would revive. Accordingly, Stair supported 
the scheme with all his influence and eloquence, as one 
from which Scotland would reap incalculable benefits; 
and in June, 1695, the Scottish parliament passed an act 
establishing “ a company trading to Africa and the In- 
dies, with power to plant colonies, and build cities, towns, 
or forts, in places not in the possession of any other Eu- 
ropean power, with the consent of the natives ”—the com- 
pany to have an exemption for twenty-one years from all 
duties and impositions. ‘The King was prevailed on to 
grant a charter in the terms of this act. 

The Darien Scheme having thus received the sanc- 
tion of public authority, Paterson opened the subscrip-. 
tion. Instantaneously the whole country was thrown in- 
toa ferment. ‘ The frenzy of the Scotch nation to sign 
the Solemn League and Covenant did not exceed the 
rapidity with which they ran to subscribe to the Darien 
Company. The nobility, the gentry, the merchants, the 
people, the royal burghs, without the exception of one, 
and most of the other public bodies, subscribed. Young 
women threw their little fortunes into the stock ; widows 
sold their jointures to get the command of money for the 
same purpose. Almost in an instant £400,000 were 
subscribed in Scotland, although it is known that at 
that time there was not above £800,000 of cash in the 
kingdom.” Extensive premises were built in the neigh- 
bourhood of Bristo Port, Edinburgh, to serve as an office 
fur the company, and as warehouses in which to store up 
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the rich merchandise, the silks, the gold, the spices 
which the Company’s ships were to bring from across the 
Atlantic. 

The frenzy was not confined to Scotland. Colonel 
Erskine, son of Lord Cardross, and Mr. Haldane of 
Gleneagles, both men of character and fortune, being de- 
puted to receive subscriptions in England and on the con- 
tinent, such was the eagerness for shares that in a few 
days the English subscribed £300,000, and the Dutch 
and Hamburgers £200,000, although the scheme had 
been rejected when offered to them by Paterson a short 
time before. 

The Darien Scheme was therefore launched with fair 
auspices. Its prospects however were soon overcast. 
The English merchants, and especially the East India 
Company, took the alarm, and began to manifest the ut- 
most jealousy against the proposed expedition. The na- 
tional antipathy between England and Scotland was not 
yet extinct; and the absurd idea was generally entertain- 
ed that any increase of prosperity to Scotland arising 
from an increase of trade, must inflict a positive damage 
on England. To such a height did these narrow views 
reach, that on the 13th of December 1695, the Houses 
of Lords and Commons presented a joint address to King 
William, expostulating with him on the establishment of 
the Darien Company, declaring that it would be detri- 
mental, if not altogether fatal, to the interests of the 
East India Company. Scotland, they said, will become, 
as it were, one free port for East Indian goods; the Scotch 
will then be able to underseil us; capital will all rush’ 
northward into Scotland, and England will languish and 
pine away. Nor wasthisall, The House of Commons 
went so fur as to impeach some Englishmen who had 
taken part in the establishment of the new Company; 
and, more ridiculous still, to impeach some Scotchmen, 
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among whom was Lord Belhaven, although these, as 
subjects of another realm, were beyong their jurisdiction. 
This decided opposition on the part of the two Houses 
was successful. The king, in his answer to the address, 
expressed his sympathy with its views, and said “ that 
the king had been ill-served in Scotland, but hoped some 
remedies might still be found to prevent the evils appre- 
hended.” ‘To show that he really meant what he said, 
William immediately dismissed his Scotch ministers, and 
sent instructions to the English envoy at Hamburg to 
present a memorial to the senate, in which he declared 
that the Darien Company had not his sanction, and warn- 
ed the senate against having any connection with it. The 
independent Hamburg merchants returned the following 
spirited answer:—* We look upon it as a very strange 
thing that the king of Britain should offer to hinder us, 
who are a free people, from trading with whom we 
please ; but we are amazed to find him wishing to hinder 
us from entering into engagements with his own subjects 
in Scotland, to whom he has lately given such large priv- 
leges by so solemn an act of parliament.” — “ But mer- 
chants,” says the old account, “ though mighty prone to 
passion, are easily intimidated ;” and the consequence of 
this illiberal interference with the Darien Scheme was, 
that the Dutch, the Hamburgers, and the English, for the 
most part withdrew their subscriptions, and the Seotch 
were left to depend almost entirely to their own scanty 
resources for the planning of the projected colony on the 
Isthmus of Darien. 

Instead of being dispirited by the withdrawal of such 
a large proportion of the subscriptions, the Scotch be- 
eame more convinced of the soundness of the scheme, 
and regarded the opposition of the English merchants 
as a testimony in its favour. ‘The old spirit of ill-will to 
the English incited them as strongly to persist in the en- 
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terprise as, a hundred and fifty years before, it had in- 
cited them to fight the English in the field. Moreover, 
Paterson’s vehement eloquence, and gurgeous descrip- 
tions of the spot where he proposed to found the colony, 
completely seized the national imagination, “ Trade,” 
he said, * will beget trade, money will beget money, the 
commercial world will no more want work tor their hands, 
but will rather want hands for their work. Darien, the 
door of the seas, the key of the universe, will enable 
its possessors to become legislators for both worlds, and 
the arbitrators of commerce. The settlers at Darien 
will acquire a nobler empire than Alexander or Cvwsar, 
without fatigue, expense, or danger, as well as without 
incurring the guilt and bloodshed with which conquerors 
are usually chargeable.” With these golden prospects 
before them, who could hesitate? Six ships, of from 
thirty-six to sixty guns were ordered to be built at Ham- 
burg; for so resolute was the king against the scheme, 
that he refused to let the Company have the use of a ship- 
of-war then lying at Burntisland. ‘Twelve hundred men, 
including three hundred youths of the best fami- 
lies, volunteered themselves as the first Scotch emi- 
grants—the founders of the great future capital of the 
world. So universal was the enthusiasm, that even the 
most cautious politicians in the kingdom participated in 
it, and were shareholders in the Company. 

On the 26th of July, 1698, five ships, with twelve hun- 
dred men on board, and provisions for a year, set sail 
from Leith. “The whole city of Edinburgh,” we are 
told, “ poured down upon Leith to see the colony depart, 
amid the tears, and prayers, and praises of relations and 
friends. Many seamen and soldiers, whose services had 
been refused because more had offered themselves than 
were needed, were found hid in the ships, and when or- 
dered ashore, clung to the ropes and timbers, imploring 
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to go, without reward, with their companions.” The flect 
reached its destination in two months; and the colo- 
nists disembarking, entered with spirit on their new du- 
ties. Had they chosen, they might, it is said, have 
marched from the most northern extremity of Mexico to 
the most southern extremity of Chili, and overturned the 
whole Spanish empire in America, so much superior 
were they in strength and discipline to the degenerate 
Spaniards; but cautious against giving a bad impression 
of their aims and intentions, they paid scrupulous atten- 
tion to the claims which other nations made to certain 
parts of the American territory, sent friendly messages 
to the Spanish governors, and began to bargain with the 
native Indians for the lands on which they meant to set- 
tle. The country which they purchased they called New 
Caledonia. The name of the spot where they disem- 
barked was Acta: this, which was to be the site of the 
new city, they called New Edinburgh, and a fort which 
they built in the neighborhood they called St. Andrew. 
A narrow neck of land which ran into the sea was cut 
through, so as to make the harbor more safe and conven- 
ient ; and on a mountain behind the fort was placed a 
watch-tower, commanding a prospect of immense range. 
Here, it is said, the Highlanders, of whom there were a 
great many in the expedition, used to walk, to enjoy the 
mountain air, and think of their far-away Scottish hills. 
The colony having beenthus constituted, its first public act 
was to issue a declaration of perfect freedom of trade, 
and perfect toleration in religious matters, to all the citi- 
zens of New Edinburgh, and all foreigners who should 
enter the port. 

The news of the formation of a colony at Darien, 
reached Edinburgh on the 25th of March, 1699, and “ was 
celebrated with the most extravagant rejoicings. Thanks 
were publicly offered up to God in all the churches of 
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the city. Ata public graduation of students, which the 
magistrates attended in their robes, the professor of phil- 
osophy pronounced a harangue in favour of the settle- 
ment, the legality of which was maintained in the print- 
ed theses of the students. It seems even to have been 
a common subject of declamation from the pulpit.” 
These rejoicings were premature. The colonists, who, 
during the winter, found the climate of Darien sufficient- 
ly temperate, sunk under the sickly influence of the 
returning summer. Their provisions, too, were soon ex- 
hausted; and as they were unable as yet.to derive their 
own subsistance from the soil, they were obliged to de- 
pend for supplies upon the mother country, or upon the 
British colonies in North America. They had not antici- 
pated any difficulty in obtaining these supplies as soon 
as they became necessary. It was therefore with a feel- 
ing of mingled indignation and despair that they learned 
that King William had sent orders to the Govenors of 
the British colonies of Jamaica, Barbadoes, New York, &c., 
to issue proclamations in his majesty’s name _ prohibiting 
all his majesty’s subjects in these colonies from holding 
any correspondence with the Scottish colony at Darien, 
or assisting it in any shape with arms, ammunition, or 
provisions. That such orders should have been sent, 
that the king should have deliberately taken means to 
starve to death a colony of his own subjects, chartered 
by his own hand, is hardly credible ; and yet the fact is 
certain. So strongly had he been prejudiced against the 
colony by the representations of the English merchants, 
that he disowned all connection with it, and treated the 
emigrants as mere runaway subjects, who were endeav- 
ouring to found a settlement against his will, and who 
were, therefore, to expect no countenance or protection 
from him. The poor colonists—sickly, disheartened, ill- 
fed—waited long in expectation of supplies from their 
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friends in Scotland. None, however, came; and at the 
end of eight months, during part of which they were in- 
debted for subsistence to the charity of the native In- 
dians, the colony broke up, the survivors either return- 
ing home or dispersing themselves through those Amer- 
ican settlements in which they could find a refuge. Pat- 
terson, who had been the first to step on board the vessel 
at Leith when the expedition set out, was the last to quit 
the darling soil on which his fancy had reared a city sur- 
passing in wealth and beauty all the cities of the earth. 
The Company at home was not aware of the full ex- 
tent of the misery endured by the wretched colonists; 
and a second expedition was sent out from Scotland, un- 
der the charge of Captain Campbell, of Finab, with three 
hundred men raised from bis own estate, whom he car- 
ried out in his own ship. Most of these men had served 
under his command in Flanders, where he had acquired 


‘a high military reputation. As the colonists were begin- 
ning to be involved in hostilities with the Spaniards, the 
arrival of Captain Campbell, with his body of tried men, 


Was very opportune. 

The Spaniards had hitherto not offered any molesta- 
tion to the colony at Darien; and jealous as they were 
of any encroachment upon their American dominions, it 
is probable that they would have continued to be on 
friendly terms with it; but seeing the colony disowned 
by its own king, and its founders treated as vagabonds 
and outlaws, they could not resist the temptation to attack 
it. Accordingly, about the time that Captain Campbell 
arrived in the colony, it was threatened with the approach 
of a Spanish land-force of sixteen hundred men, and a 
squadron of eleven ships. Captain Campbell having 
been unanimously chosen commander, marched against 
the land-force with a body of two hundred men, and com- 
pletely: broke and dispersed it. Returning to the fort, 
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however, from this successful expedition, he found that 
the Spanish ships had iu the meantime arrived in the bar- 
bour, aud were investing the town, The siege lasted for 
six weeks, the colonists defending themselves with the 
utmost bravery; but at length, provisions having been 
quite exhausted, and ammunition having become so 
scarce that the pewter dishes had to be melted down to 
make balls, they were obliged to capitulate. The Span- 
iards granted honourable terms to them all except Cap- 
tain Campbell, who, thinking it impossible that they 
would forgive the injuries he had done them, had made 
his escape to New York, from which he took his passage 
for Scotland. The wretched remainder of the colonists 
were so weak, that they were unable to weigh the anchor 
of the vessel which was to carry them away, without the 
assistance of the victorious Spaniards. Tossed about for 
many months, forced to take refuge in English and Span- 
ish ports, they were so thinned by shipwreck, famine, 
and disease, that not more than thirty of them ever saw 
Scotland again. Paterson, crushed by the sense of the 
awful amount of misery of which he had been the un- 
willing, and certainly not tbe blameworthy cause, had be- 
come lunatic during his passage home after the failure of 
the first colony ; but before the news of the total abandon- 
ment of Caledonia reached Scotland, be had so far recov- 
ered as to receive the blow manfully, and even to make 
fresh proposals for-starting the scheme again on better 
footing. ——-Such was the end of the Darien Scheme. 


THE SOUTH SEA SCHEME. 

Tue South Sea Company was founded by the celebrat- 
ed statesman Harley, Earl of Oxford, in 1711, for pelit- 
ical purposes; and so much admired was the ingenuity 
of the scheme, that it was called “‘ The Earl of Oxford’s 
Masterpiece.” ‘The Company, which consisted of mer- 
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‘chants, undertook the payment of a large quantity of 
‘govermment debt, amounting to £10,000,000 sterling ; 
‘and in return for this they were invested with numerous 
‘privileges, among which was a monopoly of the trade in 
the South Sea, now more usually called the Pacific Ocean. 
The idea was, that by means of commerce with Peru, 
Mexico, and other gold-producing countries, Britain 
would soon be filled with the precious metals. Owing, 
‘however, to the refusal of Spain to permit the commerce 
with her transatlantic dominions, no voyage was made 
under the Company’s auspices till 1717, when a single 
ship set out; and even this slight thread of connection 
between Britain and the South Seas was snapped by the 
‘outbreak of a war with Spain in the following year. 

Still the company flourished as a monetary concern ; 
‘and in 1720 it and the Bank of England made rival) offers 
to government, contracting for the payment of the debts 
of the state, now amounting to about £31,000,000 ster- 
ling. The ultimate offer of the South Sea Company 
was, that in return for undertaking the discharge of the 
‘debt, it should be secured 5 per cent interest for four 
years ; after which government was to be at liberty to re- 
deem the debt, paying only 4 per cent interest till the 
redemption should be effected. After a warm discussion 
in the House of Commons between the friends of the 
South Sea Company and the friends of the bank, the offer 
of the former was declared the moré advantageous, and 
leave given to bring in a bill to that effect. 

Immediately the South Sea Company occupied the pub- 
lic eye; and every person who possessed capital, de- 
sired to invest it in a concern of such splendid promise. 
The day after the passing of the above resolution, the 
Company’s stock rose from 130 to 300; and notwithstand- 
ing all the predictions of the more prudent men of the 
uation, among whom was Mr, Walpole, it continued to 
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rise. Great efforts were made by Sir John Blunt, the 
chairman of the Company, and other interested parties, 
to inflate the public mind with the most extravagant ru- 
mours and anticipations, with a view still further to raise 
the price of stock; and by the time that the bill—afier 
passing the House of Commons by a majority of 172 to 
55, and the House of Lords by a majority of 83 to 17— 
received the royal assent, the price had risen almost to 
400. ‘It seemed at that time as if the whole nation had 
turned stock-jobbers. Exchange Alley was every day 
blocked up by crowds, aad Cornhill was impassable from 
the number of carriages. Everybody came to purchase 
stock. ‘Every fool aspired to be a knave.’”’ 

The apparent success of the South Sea Scheme led to 
many other projects equally extravagant. In all, the 
share lists were speedily filled up, and an enormous traf- 
fic carried on in shares, while of course every means was 
resorted to to raise them to an artificial value in the mar- 
ket. These schemes soon received the name of bubbles, 
the most appropriate that imagination could devise. Per- 
sons of distinction, of both sexes, were deeply engaged 
in all these bubbles; those of the male sex going to tav 
erns and coflee-houses to meet their brokers, and the la- 
dies resorting for the same purpose to the shops of mil- 
liners and haberdashers. The Prince of Wales became 
governor of one company, and is said to have cleared 
£40,000 by his speculations. So great was the confusion 
of the crowd in the Alley, that shares in the same bub 
ble were known to have been sold at the same instant 
10 per cent higher at one end of the Alley than at the 
other. 

The South Sea project was a pure and simple bubble, 
blown by the breath of knaves; and accordingly its ex- 
plosion was instantaneous. When the price of stock: 
had reached its highest, the chairman of the Company,, 
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Sir John Blunt, and other influential persons, sold out; 
and as soon as this became known, the fall commenced. 
On a sudden stock fell from 1000 to 700. A public meet- 
ing of shareholders was then held, at which many speech- 
és were delivered by the principal parties concerned, 
most of them scouting the panic as utterly groundless, 
and declaring that the affairs of the Company stood as 
Well as ever. In vain were all these attempts to arrest 
the progress of the alarm. Down, down, down fell the 
stock ; till about the middle of September it had reach- 
ed 400! “ Various are the conjectures,” says Mr. Brod- 
erick, M. P., in a letter to Lord Chancellor Middleton, 
“why the South Sea directors have suffered the cloud to 
break so early. I made no doubt that they would do so 
when they found it to their advantage. Their most con- 
siderable men have drawn out, securing themselves by 
the losses of the deluded, thoughtless numbers, whose 
understandings have been overruled by avarice, and the 
hope of making mountains out of mole-hills. Thousands 
of families will be reduced to beggary. The consterna- 
tion is inexpressible, the rage beyond description, and 
the case altogether so desperate, that I do not see any 
plan or scheme so much as thought of for averting the 
the blow, so that I cannot pretend to guess what is next 
to be done!” Wherever any of the directors of the 
Company appeared in the streets, they were mobbed and 
insulted, and riots of a more serious character were ap- 
prehended. 

The government, in the utmost alarm, sent dispatches 
to the king, whe was then in Hanover, requesting his im- 
mediate return; and endeavoured, with Mr. Walpole’s as- 
sistance, to induce the Bank of England to come for- 
ward and support with its credit the sinking Company. 
The bank consented to a contract, by which it agreed to 
citculate the Company’s bonds; but finding that the 
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agreement would prove ruinous to itself, it retracted it, 
and left the Company to its fate. Before the end of Sep- 
tember, the demolition of the Scheme was complete; 
and South Sea stock was selling at 135. The rise, pro- 
gress, and fall of the Scheme had occupied but eight 
months. 

It would be impossible to compute the amount of suf- 
fering to which the South Sea bubble gave rise—the num- 
ber of persons whose health and hopes were blasted—~ 
the number of families who were involved in ruin. We 
may allude to the case of Gay, the. poet. “Gay,” says 
Dr. Johnson, in his Lives of the Poets, ‘had in that disas- 
trous year a present from young Craggs of some South 
Sea stock, and once supposed himself to be master of 
£20,000. His friends persuaded him to sell his shares, 
but he dreamed of dignity and splendour, and could not 
bear to obstruct his own fortune. He was then impor- 
tuned to sell as much as would purchase £100 a-year 
for life, ‘Which,’ says Fenton, ‘will make you sure of a 
clean shirt, and a shoulder of mutton every day.” This 
counsel was rejected ; the profit and principal were lost; 
and Gay sunk under the calamity so low, that his life be- 
came in danger.” 

A cry now arose from all parts of the nation for ven- 
geance against the directors of the Company, and all 
who had made themselves notorious by the support they 
had given to the South Sea Scheme. Members arose in 
their places in parliament, and demanded the punish- 
ment of the guilty parties. “I look upon the contrivers 
and executors of the villanous South Sea Scheme,” said 
Lord Molesworth, ‘as ihe parricides of their country, and 
should be satisfied to see them tied up like the Roman 
parricides in sacks, and thrown into the Thames.” To 
appease the popular indignation, parliament was obliged 
to proceed hastily, and even perhaps cruelly, not dis- 
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tinguishing sufficiently between the innocent and the 
guilty. A bill was brought in to restrain the South Sea 
directors, and all officials of the Company, from leaving 
the kingdom, or from disposing of their effects for a 
twelvemonth ; but notwithstanding this bill, Knight, the 
treasurer of the Company, contrived to escape to the 
continent with many important books and documents. 
The House of Lords, after a long examination, passed a 
resolution declaring the conduct of certain of the officials 
of the Company to have been scandalous and fraudulent, 
and committed five of the directors, including the chair- 
man, Sir John Blunt, to the custody of the black rod. 
The first proceeding of the House of Commons was to 
appoint a secret committee to inquire into the whole af- 
fair. At the instance of this committee, four members of 
the House, who were also directors of the South Sea 
Company—Sir Robert Chaplain, Sir Theodore Jannsen, 
Mr. Sawbridge, and Mr. Eyles—were unanimously ex- 
pelled from parliament. About the same time Mr. Aisla- 
bie, then chancellor of exchequer, who, it was discover- 
ed, had been implicated toa shameful extent in the 
Company’s transactions, resigned office. On the 16th of 
February, 1721, the secret committee gave in its report, 
impeaching a number of persons as having been guilty 
of fraudulent practices in connection with the Company. 
The first of these who was brought ic trial was Mr. 
Charles Stanhope, who, it appeared, had been a gainer 
to the extent of £250,000. Great exertions were made 
in his behalf, and he was acquitted by a majority of three, 
to the great disappointment of the nation. Mr. Aislabie, 
who was tried next, was not so fortunate. Having been 
found guilty of disgraceful malpractices, he was ordered 
to be expelled the House of Commons, committed a pris- 
oner to the Tower, and prevented from quitting the king- 
dom until he had furnished a correct estimate of his prop- 
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erty, which was to be confiscated for the relief of his 
victims. This sentence gave universal satisfaction ; 
many houses in the city were illuminated, and the mob 
kindled several large bonfires to testify their delight. 
Next day Sir George Caswall, of the firm of Turner, 
Caswall, and Company, was expelled the House, and 
ordered to refund £250,000. The Earl of Sunderland, 
who was next brought to-trial, was acquitted by a ma- 
jority of 233 to 172, Mr. Craggs, senior, died the day 
previous to that appointed for his trial, some said by poi- 
son administered by his own hand, but really in an apo- 
plectic fit, brought on by grief, caused by his disgrace- 
ful situation, and the premature death of his son, Secre- 
tary Craggs, five weeks before. His property, amount- 
ing to £1,500,000, was confiscated. The directors of 
the company were then tried one by one, and the whole 
property of each confiscated, excepting a small allow- 
ance which was lefi them to recommence life with. Sir 
John Blunt was allowed £5,000 out of £183,000; Sir 
John Fellows £10,000 out of £243,000; Sir Theodore 
Jannsen £50,000 out of £243,000; Mr. Edward Gibbon, 
the grandfather of Gibbon the historian, £10,000 out of 
£106,000; Sir John Lambert £5,000 out of £72,000; 
and others in proportion. 


Out of the funds procured by this large confiscation of 
property, some compensation was made to the sufferers; 
but altogether it did not amount to much. It was long 
before enterprise recovered the shock which it had sus- 
tained ; and so terrible was the lesson, that to this day 
no national bubble has been blown at all comparable in 
magnitude to the South Sea Scheme. 
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ARTICLE VI. 


ON MEMORY IN HEALTH AND 
DISEASE. 


By ALEXANDER Cricuton, M, D. 


Tue power of Memory is different in different indi- 
viduals. In some it is not only quick, but also retentive 
to a very remarkabe degree. The following instance of 
this kind of memory is related by a Mu. Movucuarr, in 
Vol. VIL. of the Psychological Magazine. It is that of a 
blind girl, who lost her sight when very young, owing to 
the smalJ-pox which she had in a very dangerous man- 
ner. 

“ The child,” says Mr. Moucuant, “ soon gave proofs 
of her being endowed with superior mental powers, espe- 
cially that of memory. When she went to school she 
required to have her lesson only once read over to her, 
and then she knew it perfectly. She could also at that 
period repeat the longest songs, although she only heard 
them once. 

“She goes to church regularly, and upon her return 
home can repeat the whole of the sermon, with all the 
different passages of the bible which were quoted by the 
clergyman, and the various chapters and verses to which 
he referred. Her memory is equally retentive as it is 
quick. Her mother took her once to Stutgard, to hear a 
celebrated preacher, and after she returned home she re- 
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peated the whole of the discourse. A year afterward 
she was asked if she then recollected it, and to the as- 
tonishment of all present she repeated the whole sermon 
almost in the same words in which it had been delivered.” 

As an appendix to this case may be mentioned that 
of the very remarkable Jepepran Buxton, for a full ac- 
count of whom the reader is referred to the Gentleman’s 
Magazine, for Feb., 1751. 

This man was a common labourer, and lived at Elm- 
ton, near Chesterfield, in Derbyshire. He had received 
so little education that he could not write his own name, 
yet he had cultivated that kind of memory which is nec- 
essary in arithmetic, in a most surprising degree, being 
able to multiply, in his mind, with the greatest facility, 
five or six cyphers by full as many. He was asked by 
a Mr. Hattapay how many square feet were contained 
in a field 423 yards long, and 383 broad. In less than 
two minutes he returned the proper answer. Upon be- 
ing asked how many barley-corns it would take to meas- 
ure eight miles, he answered in about one minute and a 
half, 1,520,640. 

These questions, however, were easy ones in compar- 
ison with others, the solution of which sometimes occu- 
pied him a whole week or two. 

Many other instances of uncommon memory are re- 
lated by ancient writers. Drusvus, it is said, could re- 
peat the whole of Homer; Satiust knew the whole of 
DemostHENES; Mrtnripates could speak twenty-two 
languages ; and Cyrus could name every soldier in his 
immense army. 

The difference of memory in different individuals is so 
striking as to be a matter of common observation. 
Some are undoubtedly born with superior powers of this 
faculty in comparison with what others are. But in most 
people it may be improved and strengthened to a great 
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degree. There are four causes which principally con- 
tribute to this: 


1st. The degree of attention which a person gives to 
sensorial impressions, as well those which arise from ex- 
ternal impressions, as those which arise from the ope- 
ration of his mental faculties. 

2d. Frequent repetition of the same impression. 

3d. The artificial order which we give to our ideas. 

4th. Exercising the faculty itself frequently. 

This is not the place to enter into a particular investi- 
gation of the influence of these causes, since it is evi- 
dent it belongs more to the curative part than to the nat- 
ural history of the faculty. 

Having taken a view of the different phenomena of 
memory in its healthy state, it remains to speak of its pa- 
thology, or disordered state. 

Memory may either be morbidly impaired, or it may 
be abolished. Almost all the causes which weaken 
memory are capable, if they continue to exert their in- 
fluence on the body for a great length of time, or if very 
powerful, to abolish the operations of the faculty, either 
for a long or short while, according to circumstances. 

These causes are either mental, or corporeal; the men- 
tal ones are two in number: 


1st. Habits of inattention. 

2d. Over exertion of the faculty itself. 
The corporeal ones are, 

1st. Topical, or general derangements of the brain, 
and cerebellum, as occasioned by 

a. Blows and contusions. 

b. Apoplexy. 

ce. Palsy. 

d, The diseased arterial action, which takes place in 
various fevers. 
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e. The disorganization which occurs in old age. 
2d. Debility, as occasioned by 

a. Certain poisons. 

b. Excess of venery, and self-pollution. 


c. Stomachic complaints, of various kinds, comprehend- 
ed under the extensive titles of dyspepsia, apepsia, chron- 
ic weakness, &c. 

d. Nervous disorders, and hysterical affections of vari- 
ous kinds. 

Of these causes, the whole of the first class of corpo- 
real ones are so often producing their effect, that there 
cannot be a person of general reading, of moderate ob- 
servation, or a physician of any extent of practice, who 
have not either been a witness of their influence, or at 
least have repeatedly read or heard of it. I shall, there- 
fore, not take up time in inserting a great number of cases 
to prove these facts, but shall confine my observations 
to those which are either not common, or not well under- 
stood, 


Of all kinds of memory, that which is necessary for 
intricate arithmetical calculation is perhaps the one that 
demands the most constant and powerful efforts of the 
faculty itself. Many calculators have been known to 
pass several days and nights without sleep, in conse- 
quence of having been previously engaged with the solu- 
tion of some intricate question. This is a clear proof 
that the action of the vessels which supply the brain have 
been excited to a preternaturally increased action; and 
a stronger proof of the same kind is, that there are cases 
related of such men becoming delirious from similar 
causes. 

In other cases it would appear that the great excite- 
ment which is produced by an overstraining of the fac- 
ulty, is fullowed by an exhaustion of the sensorial, or 
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nervous principle, and consequently the mind cannot act 
on it, and the memory seems to be greatly impaired. 

There is a very curious case of sudden failure of 
memory from the too long continued use of the faculty. 
It is mentioned in Vol. VII. of the Psychological Maga- 
zine. It states that a man, of rather weak intellects, who 
held an office, the sole duty of which consisted in sign- 
ing his own name to a number of papers, had one day so 
much business to do, that he at last was incapable of 
recollecting the word he ought to sign. It seemed to 
him as if he had totally forgotten it. Almost all his 
friends disbelieved the assertion; “ Yet,” says Mr. Van 
Goens, (a gentleman of great respectibility, and well 
known in Germany, who relates the case,) “I am apt to 
think it was not more impossible or extraordinary than it 
appeared to betothe personhimself. In justification of this 
remark, he mentions a case much more remarkable than 
the one just now taken notice of. He adds, that the truth 
of the anecdote may be relied on. 

“Mr. Von B , formerly Envoy to Madrid, and af- 
terwards to Petersburgh, a man of a serious turn of mind, 
yet by no means hypochondriacal, went out one morning 
to pay a number of visits. 

Among other houses at which he called, there was 
one where he suspected the servants did not know him, 
and where he, consequently, was under the necessity of 
giving in his name, but this very name he had, at that 
moment, entirely forgotten. ‘Turning round immediately 
toa gentleman who accompanied him, he said, with 
much carnestness, ‘ For God’s sake, tell me who I am.’ 
The question excited laughter, but as Mr. Von B in- 
sisted on being answered, adding that he had entirely 
forgotten his own name, he was told it, upon which he 
finished his visit.” 

Mr. Van Goens says, that the gentleman who ac- 
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companied Mr. Von R was the person who related 
the fact to him. 

TuvucyprpEs asserts that during the plague which rag- 
ed at Athens, many who recovered from that dreadful’ 
malady lost their memory so completely, that they not 
only forgot the names of their friends and relations, but 
also their own names. 

Several cases of loss of memory from fevers of vari- 
ous kinds, will be found in SHenxivus, Obs. Med. Lib. I. 

In Borrnaave’s Pralectiones Academice in Instit. Med. 
ex Edit. Halleri, Vol. 1V. p. 463, we find the case of a 
Spanish tragic author related, who had composed many 
excellent pieces, and who in consequence of an acute 
fever, so completely lost all memory, that he forgot not 
only the languages he had formerly learnt, but even the 
alphabet, and was therefore under the necessity of be- 
ginning his studies again. His own poems and composi- 
tions were shewn to him, but it was impossible to con- 
vince him that they were of his production. He after- 
wards, however, began again to compose verses, which 
had so striking a resemblance to his former writings, that 
he at last became convinced of his having been the au- 
thor of them. 

There is a very singular defect of memory, of which 
I myself have seen two remarkable instances. It ought 
rather to be considered as a defect of that principle, by 
which ideas, and their proper expressions, are associat- 
ed, than of memory ; for it consists in this, that the per- 
son, although he has a distinct notion.of what he means 
to say, cannot pronounce the words which ought to charac- 
terize his thoughts. The first case of this kind which 
occurred to me in practice, was that of an attorney, much 
respected for his integrity and talents, but who had ma- 
ny sad failings, to which our physical nature too often 
subjects us. Although nearly in his 70th year, and mar- 
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ried to an amiable lady much younger than himself, he 
kept a mistress whom he was in the habits of visiting 
every evening. The arms of Venus are not wielded 
‘with impunity at the age of 70. He was suddenly seized 
with a great prostration of strength, giddiness, forgetful- 
ness, insensibility to all concerns of life, and every 
symptom of approaching fatuity. His forgetfulness was 
of the kind alluded to, When he wished to ask for any- 
thing, he constantly made use of some inappropriate 
term. Instead of asking for a piece of bread, he would 
probably ask for his boots ; but if these were brought, he 
knew they did not correspond with the idea he had of the 
thing he wished to have, and was therefore angry; yet 
he would still demand some of his boots, or shoes, mean- 
ing bread. If he wanted a tumbler to drink out of, it 
was a thousand to one he did not call for a certain cham- 
ber utensil; and if it was the said utensil he wanted, he 
would call it a tumbler, ora dish. He evidently was 
conscious that he pronounced wrong words, for when the 
proper expressions were spoken by another person, and 
he was asked if it was not such a thing he wanted, he 
always seemed aware of his mistake, and corrected 
himself by adopting the appropriate expression. This 
gentleman was cured of his complaint by large doses of 
valerian, and other proper medicines. 

For some time I considered this as a very rare case ; but 
a few years afterwards I met with another, which came 
on in consequence of a paralytic affection; and other in- 
stances of it are to be met with in the writings of differ- 
ent medicalmen. In Vol. VIL. of the Psychological Mag- 
azine, Professor Gruner, of Jena, relates the history of a 
learned friend of his, whose memory was affected in a 
manner very sunilar to that which has been mentioned. 
“After his recovery from an acute fever, one of the first 
things he desired to have was coffee, (kaffee) but instead 
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of pronouncing the letter f, he substituted in its place a 
z, and, therefore, asked fora cat, (kazze.) In every word 
which had an f he committed a similar mistake, substi- 
tuting a z for it.” 

Mr. Van Goens, whose name has already been men- 
tioned in this chapter, says, that the wife of Mr. Hen- 
NERT, Professor of Mathematics, at Utrecht, who, like 
her husband, was also a mathematician, and astronomer, 
was affected with a defect of memory, nearly allied to 
that of the attorney already mentioned. 

When she wished to ask for a chair, she asked fora 
table, and when she wanted a book, she demanded a 
glass. But what was singular in her case, was, that 
when the proper expression of her thought was mention- 
ed to her, she could not pronounce it. 

She was angry if people brought her the thing she had 
named, instead of the thing she desired. Sometimes she 
herself discovered that she had given a wrong name to 
her thoughts. This complaint continued several months, 
after which she gradually recovered the right use of her 
recollection. It was only in this particular point that 
her memory seemed to be defective, for Mr. Van Gorns 
assures us that she conducted her household matters with 
as much regularity as she ever had done, and that she 
used to shew her husband the situation of the heavens 
on a map, with as much accuracy as when she was in 
perfect health. Psychol. Mag., Vol. VII., part 3, page 
73. 

The following case may also be considered as a modi- 
fication of the same complaint. 

‘A man, aged 70, was seized about the beginning of 
January, with a kind of cramp in the muscles of the 
mouth, accompanied with a sense of tickling all over the 
surface of the body, as if ants were creeping on it. On 
the 20th of the same month, after having experienced an 
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attack of giddiness, and confusion of ideas, a remarkable 
alteration in his speech was observed to have taken 
place. He articulated easily and fluently, but made use of 
strange words which nobody understood. The number 
of these does not at present seem to be great, but they 
are frequently repeated. Some of them he seems to for- 
get entirely, and then new ones are formed. When he 
speaks quick, he sometimes pronounces numbers, and 
now and then he employs common words in their proper 
sense. He is conscious that he speaks nonsense. What 
he writes is equally faulty with what he speaks. He 
cannot write his name. The words he writes are those 
he speaks, and they are always written conformably to 
his manner of pronouncing them. He cannot read, and 
yet many external objects seem to awaken in him the 
idea of their presence.” Grsner’s Entdeckungen der neu- 
esten Zeit in der Arzneigelahrheit. 

That great debility of body is a very common cause of 
a weak memory, every practitioner in physic must be 
convinced. The most ruinous kind, however, in its con- 
sequences, in regard to the mind, is the odious and bane- 
ful practice of onanism. This I have often known car- 
ried to such excess, in both sexes, as not only to bring on 
every symptom of atrophy, but almost to destroy every 
active operation of the human understanding. The mem- 
ory is, of all the faculties, the one which suffers first, and 
in the highest degree; and it unfortunately happens, that 
when it has once been much weakened by such a cause, 
it is seldom ever perfectly recovered afterwards. Tis- 
sot has already taken notice of the fact in his treatise 
on that vice, and has dwelt largely on it. To that book, 
therefore, the reader is referred, if he is desirous of hav- 
ing further information on the subject. 

Bonetvus mentions a case of a very great defect of 
memory, occasioned by that debility which accompanies 
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the suppression of a certain periodical discharge in wo- 
men. Medicin. Septent. Lib. I. Sec. 1x. cap. 2. 

In Weprer’s Observ. Medico Practice, Obs. 99, there 
is mentioned the case of a man of great note, who resid- 
ed in the same city in which Weprer lived. This 
gentleman lost his memory for a considerable time, in 
consequence of a profuse hemorrhage. Various other 
cases of a similar nature are to be met with in the same 
work, and also in the Medic. Septent. of Bonrtus. 


0||0 ++ 


ARTICLE VII. 


REMARKABLE CASES OF 


INSANITY. 


Communicated by Dr. Jonn Vauauan, of Wilmington, 
(State of Delaware,) to Dr. Mrrcntt. 


Witmineton, March 17, 1802. 
Dear Sir, 


IN PRESENTING you with the following account of a 
family-mania, I am flattered with the belief, that it will 
be ranked amongst the wonders of the nineteenth centu- 
ry. When witchcraft and conjuration swayed the scep- 
tre of public opinion, the narration of this fact might not 
have excited much attention; but in the present day it 
will be deemed an interesting evidence of the frailty of 
the human mind. 

The family in which this infectious mania occurred 
live a few miles north-west of this borough, and have 
long been esteemed industrious, orderly people, until 
August last, when they became infatuated with the no- 
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tion of being possessed with an evil spirit—Their phrenzy 
is thus described by a respectable farmer who was an 
observer of a part of the tragedy. 

“On the 3d of August, 1801, S 8 came to his 
mother’s (who had been insane some time) to settle some 
business with her, when she caught him round the neck, 
and kissed him, telling him he should become a preach- 
erof the everlasting gospel, when he immediately became 
crazy, and thought he was inspired. On the evening of 
the next day she kissed him again, and also kissed two 
other sons, two daughters, and two daughters-in-law, and 
the whole of them became frantic immediately. 


“On the morning of the 5th Iwas sent for in great 
haste, when I found the whole family in the utmost con- 
fusion, believing they were possessed with an evil spirit ; 
adding, that their mother had died a week before, and 
satan had entered into her body, and communicated him- 
self to the rest of them by a kiss! Under this impress- 
ion, they had dragged the old woman out of bed, and 
nearly beaten her to death. After a considerable strug- 
gle I rescued her from them, and laid herin bed. They 
then endeavoured to set the house on fire, to consume the 
tormenting demon in the image of their mother ; but sev- 
eral of the neighbours collecting, we separated them, and 
prevented further mischief. In the course of a few days 
they all became peaceable and rational but John, who 
afterwards became your patient. 

‘WILLIAM SIMONSON.” 


Of the truth of these circumstances, related by Mr. 
Simonson, there can be no doubt. I have, for many 
years, known him to be a man of unquestionable integri- 
ty, and highly respected in his neighbourhood; and, as 
he lived within a few rods of the infected family, I ap- 
plied to him for an account of the fact. 
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John S——, who is mentioned as becoming my patient, 
remained irascible after the recovery of his brothers and 
sisters, and was confined in the Pauper’s Infirmary for a 
few days, where he was freely blooded without relief; 
and on the tenth day of his disease he was brought to the 
house of a relation in this town. 

I was called to see him on the following day, when I 
found him chained to the floor, with his hands tied across 
his breast—clothes torn off, except the shirt—his feet and 
elbows bruised considerably—and his countenance, 
grimaces, and incoherent language, truly descriptive of 
his unhappy condition. As he was free from fever, and 
his pulse not tense nor preternaturally full, I deemed 
this a fair case for the application of cold water, as rec- 
ommended by Dr. G. G. Brown, in apopleria mentalis, or 
delirium sine febre. (See Med. Rep. vol. iv. p.209.) Ac- 
cordingly a linen cloth was wrapped round the head, and 
wetted every few minutes, by a sponge, with cold water, 
for five hours, without any sensible effect. 

On the twelfth morning of the disease it was resumed, 
and continued until it induced chilliness ; and as it pro- 
duced no relief, his friends became impatient of a rem- 
edy apparently simple; and on the next day his head 
was shaved, sixteen ounces of blood taken from the arm, 
and a cathartic exhibited. The succeeding night he 
slept tolerably well, but remained incoherent; and on 
the fourteenth morning a blister was applied to the scalp, 
and the purge renewed, which relieved him so far as to 
enable him to go home, and attend to the business of his 
farm. He, however, retained some idea of his previous 
delusion, and believed he was commissioned to be a 
preacher, and entitled to support from the public; but 
the infatuation gradually wore away, and he is now per- 
fectly restored. 

The rest of the family remain well. The old woman 
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actually died in a short time afier the melancholy scene 
of confusion before-mentioned. 

This case affords ample source of speculation to the 
metaphysical pathologist who wishes to explain the mor- 
bid affections of the mind and body. For my part, I confess 
myself much at a loss to attempt any explanation of this 
extraordinary form of mania, independent of any previ- 
ous bodily disease. Dr. Rush denominates mania a state 
of fever, but I presume the present affection is an excep- 
tion to that doctrine. 

It may be observed that the mother had been, for some 
months, in a chronic state of insanity; and as her child- 
ren, no doubt, were much interested in her condition, 
their affections wronght up, at this juncture, by a final 
settlement of business which impressed them with ap- 
prehensions of her being irrecoverable, together with the 
predisposing force of prejudice and credulity, may have 
favoured the fanatical impression. 

I find, on a minute inquiry of some of the connections 
of the family, that the whole of them embraced the idea 
of John’s being commissioned to preach the gospel, and 
they accordingly initiated him in the functions of a min- 
ister, by the performance of the ceremonials of their 
church. 

That physical something, usually styled sympathy, 
which is considered as the source of compassion, which 
is excited into action by the sight of our fellow creatures 
in distress, may be susceptible of morbid influence be- 
yond satisfactory explanation. It is well known that 
convulsive affections have been induced by the sight of 
persons labouring under them, and heroes have been 
known to weep at the impressive spectacles of destruc- 
tion made by their own victorious arms, on the reflection, 
that such might be the fate of their own country, or their 


own friends. 
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The phrases, sympathetic action, consent of action, and 
associated action, are becoming familiar in medical lan- 
guage; but, are they not rather medical expressions used 
to illustrate a connection or relationship between the dif- 
ferent parts of the system, instead of designating any 
peculiar law of the animal economy? We find that 
sympathetic or associated actions vary with the states of 
the system. Pestilential miasmata will at one time ex- 
cite vomiting ; at another time muscular debility, or lan- 
guor; and, perhaps, a third time febrile action; and are 
frequently inefficient in producing disease of any kind, 
from the non-concurrence of a predisposing cause. Thus 
also are mental impressions varied by incidental states 
of the system. At some times the mere sound of death 
will excite horror, and at other times the devastations of 
pestilence are viewed with as much indifference as if 
we were invulnerable. And, upon an extensive view 
of the dispositions and actions of mankind, it would seem 
as if some persons were constitutionally devoid of sym- 
pathy, and those tender affections which ennoble the 
character of man; or, from an unfavourable hebetude, 
are insensible to those impressions which frequently tor- 
ture the minds of more susceptible beings. Therefore, 
predisposition of body, and sympathy of mind, proba- 
bly deserve an equal rank in the formation of corporeal 
and mental diseases. 


Admitting the stomach to be the centre of association 
in the establishment of febrile diseases, may not the sen- 
sorium commune be entitled the centre of association in 
mental disorders? The connection of the animal func- 
tions, and their general dependance on the state of the 
stomach, in particular, are not more evident, in my opin- 
ion, than the relation subsisting between the sensorium 
commune and the internal senses, and the dependence of 
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the latter on the impressions made on the nervous senso- 
rium, or common receptacle. 


The immediate influence of the mind on the nervous 
system, and the agency of the latter in the operations of 
the mind upon the system, render it probable that they 
are concerned in the formation of that sympathetic or- 
gasm which I suggest as the predisposition to mental dis- 
order. 
The translation of diseases from the blood-vessels to 
the brain and nervous system, and the transformation of 
febrile action to mania, also evince that physical relation- 
ship so frequently mentioned by physiologists, as con- 
necting mind and body and subjecting each to a partici- 
pation in the morbid affections of the other. This inti- 
mate connection, however, does not invalidate the doc- 
trine of separate orders of idiopathic disease. Fanati- 
cism appears to be as much a primary mental disorder, 
as febrile action is a vascular disease. 


In three cases of fever, which occurred last autumn, 
the transformation to mania was complete, and perfectly 
consonant with Dr. Rush’s theory of the maniacal state 
of fever. In the first case a remittent form of fever be- 
came an intermittent hysteria. After a slight nervous 
agitation the patient would become frantic, alternately 
laughing and crying for several hours. The paroxysms 
resembled intermittent fever, in the regularity of recur- 
rence and the term of duration ; and were, accordingly, 
removed in a few days, by the use of asafoetida and Pe- 
ruvian bark in the intermissions. 


A second case of remittent fever terminated on the 
fifih day, in a moderate sweat; and the sixth day I pro- 
nounced my patient free from disease, and recommended 
a convalescent regimen. On the seventh day I was call- 
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ed to him again, and, to my great surprise, found him 
maniacal, with a feeble and frequent pulse, and cool skin. 
Suspecting the change to be a translation of morbid ac- 
tiom from the vascular system to the brain, I endeavour- 
ed to relieve the latter by the application of cold water 
to the head for thirty-six hours, without any effect but an 
occasional shuddering sensation. Afterwards I attempt- 
ed a revulsion of excitement by the application of blis- 
ters to the scalp, hands and feet, with no better success ; 
and, finally, to excite counter action in the stomach by 
stimulating draughts. After remaining in statu quo for 
several days, my patient was put under the care of one 
of Mesmer’s disciples, who professed wonders, and prom- 
ised no less; and with earnest wishes for his better suc- 
cess, and strong apprehension of disappointment to the 
relatives, I submitted to the transfer; and the result 
confirmed my expectations. 


A third case, to which I was called in the last stage of 
the disease, was similar in progress and termination to 
the preceding. 


It is also worthy of remark, that the diseases of last 
autumn affected the brain and nervous system in an as- 
tonishing manner. The most trifling casualties some- 
times produce delirium, and insanity and suicide were, 
throughout the country frequent beyond example. I have 
sometimes queried, whether there might not have been 
an epidemic constitution of atmosphere, resembling the 
pestilential constitution of the air, described by Syden- 
ham, and believed, by many, to have existed in our 
country for some years past. The maladie Anglaise is 
imputed to the influence of a November atmosphere. 


In consequence of Dr. Miller’s reasonings on the mor- 
bid functions of the stomach, I refer these facts and ob- 
servations to him; with the simple query, whether the 
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fanaticism of the S—— family be accountable for on the 
sympathetic connection cxisting between the stomach 
and nervous system ? or whether it be not exclusively a 


mental affection? 
I am, dear Sir, 


Yours, &c., 


JOHN VAUGHAN. 
— Medical Repository, Vol. 5, 1802,] 


Case or Insanity, Causep By a 
on THE Heap. 


“A teacher of gymnastics fell from the top of a steep 
high stair head foremost, and pitched upon his head on a 
stone floor, where he lay for a few minutes stunned. 
Next day his physician, Dr. Hausbrand, found him a-bed, 
in the full possession of his senses, and complaining only 
of a pain in the head, on which no farther injury could be 
detected except a few superficial excoriations, He had 
passed a good night, the pulse and respiration were nat- 
ural, and the functions of the brain were quite unaffect- 
ed. This prosperous state continued two nights and a 
day, when matters suddenly took a differen turn, with- 
out any fresh cause, and in the course of an hour he lost 
his reason so completely, that he spoke unintelligibly, 
got out of bed, insisted on leaving the house, stared right 
before him would not answer questions, and did every 
thing confusedly and hurriedly. It was impossible to fix 
his attention on any thing, or rather he was constantly as 
it were absent in mind. Bloody serum at the same time 
issued from the right ear. In twenty-four hours more he 
became speechless, at least could not articulate, but from 
time to time uttered involuntary and unintelligible cries, 
and in reply to frequently repeated questions answered 
yes, without any regard to its meaning. The tongue ap- 
peared to have lost its voluntary movements. Being 
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placed in the warm bath, he at first evidently relished it; 
but on a bucket of cold water being dashed over his 
head, he screamed out and sprang from the bath, nor 
could any entreaty subsequently persuade him to enter 
itagain; nay, whenever it was talked of, althoughin every 
other particular he was completely unconscious of what 
went on around him, he became greatly alarmed, and 
calling out no! no! endeavoured to make his escape. 
For three days this singular state continued, during which 
time he never expressed a want, though he ate and drank 
when food or drink was placed before him, and went to 
stool when he was placed on the night-chair. He had 
no sign of bodily illness ; but nevertheless his expression 
of countenance was that of an idiot. At night he slept 
well and composedly ; in the day time he lay passive in 
bed like one in the deepest brown study. He allowed 
himself to be undressed without resistance, yet without 
giving any aid; or to be led up and down the room, but 
seemed to be perfectly a passive machine, and to have 
no will of his own whatever. Leeches, cold cloths, and 
blisters were applied without any advantage. After this 
state had lasted three days, a fit of epilepsy suddenly 
took place, for which he was bled without any relief; 
and the fits recurred frequently for three days. Still his 
stupid moodiness continued. At the end of that period, 
tartar emetic was ordered on account of some gastric 
symptoms ; and after the operation of this remedy the 
epileptic fits became much milder. Next day, after the 
operation of another emetic, they ceased. entirely, and 
the patient for the first time attended to what was going 
on around him, attempted to speak, and dressed himself. 
The emetic system was continued an entire fortnight, so 
as to excite vomiting three or four times a-day ; and dur- 
ing this period he recovered entirely, but with the fol- 
lowing singular phenomena. 
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‘ When he first tried to speak, although he evidently 
had an accurate conception of what he wished to say, 
he could not find the correct expression, or even a sin- 

gle proper word ; but when any one spoke the sentence 

articulately to him, he repeated it, and with evident sat- 

isfaction. -He had exactly the appearance of a person 

who struggled to make himself understood in a foreign 

language which he spoke but imperfectly. In fact he 

had lost, not the power of speech, but the knowledge of 
language; and, what was very remarkable, the languages 

which he formerly spoke most fluently he had now for- 

got most completely. A Pole by birth, he spoke Pol- 
ish most fluently before, and had been in the daily prac- 
tice of conversing with his countrymen in that tongue ; 
but now he understood much better his German friends 
than his Polish countrymen. Much less could he speak 
Polish, while nevertheless he spoke a little German, 
though not without help. With the Latin tongue he seem- 
ed still better acquainted; that is he had not forgotten it so 
entirely. With Greek it was different; he had forgotten 
it as completely as the Polish. He could read Latin or 
Greek authors with whose works he was formerly ac- 
quainted; but he could not translate Greek at all, or 
Latin without assistance. 

Every day, however, his command of language in- 
creased rapidly; so that passages in Latin and Greek, 
which were unintelligible one day, he could easily trans- 
late the next. His former facility in understanding va- 
rious languages returned in the following order. First, 
he recovered his command of German, then he regained 
his knowledge of Latin, next that of Greek ; and in the 
last place he recovered his command of Polish. It was 
also remarkable, that in no other respect was any weak- 
ness of memory observed, or diminution of judgment, or 
of any other faculty of the mind. The discharge from 
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the ear bore no relation to its progress; for both when 
his illness was at its height, and during convalescence, 
it occasionally ceased for twenty-four hours without any 
injurious effect. It is added in the narrative, that for 
some years before, this man was of a gloomy disposition 
of mind, had a timid look and yellow complexion, and 
often thought himself sick, but that now his expression 
is clear, and his temper of mind cheerful.—Edinburgh 
Med, and Surg. Journal, January, 1829, from Rust’s Mag- 
azine, 1828, 


+ 


ART, PASSION, AND MADNESS. 


EVELYN HAS DESCRIBED an enthusiastic lover at beip- 
ture, the librarian of the Vatican, who was continually to 
be seen at one of the finest collections in Rome, talking 
to the statues, and kissing and embracing them. There 
are many well authenticated accounts of persons having 
actually become passionately enamoured of beautiful 
statues. Madame de Haster, a German lady, an author- 
ess, gives an account of an enthusiastic girl, who had 
made a deep impression on her ; but her own words will 
tell the story best :— 

“Tt was a singular occurrence, which I shail. never 
forget. Iwas present at the National Museum when the 
- girl entered the Salle d’Apollon. She was tall and ele- 
-gantly formed, and in all the bloom of health. I was 
struck with her air, and my eyes involuntarily followed 
her steps. I saw her start as she cast her eyes on the 
i statue of Apollo, and she stood before it as if struck: by 
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lightning. Gradually her eyes sparkled with sensibility ; 
. she had before looked calmly round the hall. Her whole 
frame seemed to be electrified, as if a transformation had 
taken place within her; and it has since appeared that, 
indeed, a transformation had taken place, and that her 
youthful breast had imbibed a powerful, alas! fatal pass- 
ion. I remarked that her companion (an elder sister, it 
seems,) could not force her to leave the statue, but with 
‘much entreaty; and she left the hall with tears in her 
eyes, and all the expressions of tender sorrow. I set 
out the very next evening for Montmorency ; I returned 
to Paris at the end of August, and visited immediately 
the magnificent collection of antiques. I recollected the 
girl from Province, and thought I might perhaps meet 
with her again, but I never saw her again, though I went 
frequently. At length I met with one of the attendants 
who I recollected had observed her with the same atten- 
tive curiosity which I had felt, and I inquired after her. 
“¢ Poor girl,’ said the old man, ‘that was a sad visit 
for her! She came afterwards almost every day, to look 
at the statue, and she would sit still, with her hands fold- 
ed in her lap, gazing at the image ; and when her friends 
forced her away, it was always with tears that she left 
the hall. In the middle of May, she brought, whenever 
she came, a basket of flowers, and placed it on the mo- 
saic steps. One morning, early, she had contrived to get 
into the room before he usual hour of opening it; and we 
found her within the grate, sitting on the steps, almost 
* fainting, exhausted with weeping; the whole hall was 
scented with the perfume of flowers, and she had ele- 
- gantly thrown over the statue a large veil of Indian mus- 
‘lin, with a golden fringe ; we pitied the condition of the 
lovely girl, and let no one into the hall till her friends 
came and carried her home. She struggled and resisted 
-exceedingly when forced away; and declared in her 
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frenzy that the god had that night chosen her to be his 

priestess. We have never seen her since; and we hear 

that an opiate was given her, and that she was taken in- 

to the country.’ 

“1 made further inquiries concerning her history, and 
learned afterwards that she had died raving.” 

The effects of this deep sensibility were indeed sad ; 
there are innumerable instances on record of delusions 
just as strong, and some as fatal—those who have wit- 
nessed them in others have described their own sensa- 
tions as * startled and feeling for an instant as if in some 
supernatural presence.” A young artist, in one of the 
cathedrals in Rome, was so struck by a fine painting, 
representing our Lord about to be taken from the cross, 
that he remained behind the congregation in earnest con- 
templation of the picture for such a length of time, that 
the person who had the care of the church at length 
grew impatient, and reminded him that it was time to go. 
“I only wait,” said the enwrapt painter, “ till those holy 
men have lowered the body from the Cross.”—Sharpe’s 


Magazine. 


The Insane, St. Louis, Missouri. 


Ir 1s a melancholy fact, and disreputable to our city, 
that there is no house of reception for the insane. The 
county Judges have determined to receive into the coun- 
ty asylum only such insane persons as have been here 
fora year. Those not within that description are con- 
sequently cast upon the streets, from whence they are 
taken to the calaboose, whichis no place for them. 
There they are kept until the return of a lucid interval, 
when they are sent adrift into the streets, sometimes to 
the danger of the citizens, and at all times to the dis- 
grace of humanity. We are informed that there have 
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‘been as many as six lunatics taken into the calaboose in 
the course of fourteen days. Some of them have been 
put on the county farm ; others remained in the calaboose 
until they became temporarily sane, and then were turn- 
ed out. There was one discharged on Thursday who 
had been there twelve days. He wag a native of Got- 
tenburg, Sweden, and a student at law. There is one 
still confined in the calaboose forthe second time. On 
Wednesday night he was a raving maniac, tore all his 
clothes off, reducing himself to a state of nudity. We 
have the above facts from an unquestionable authority, 
and on the strength of them, we feel it our duty to ap- 
peal to the public in behalf of the erecting of some build- 
ing where the victims of mental aberration may be placed, 
as well with a view to their comfort and restoration, as 
to the safety of society. It is time, high time, that a city 
so populous should be freed from the odium of being 
without one. We hope some of the humane and enter- 
prising of our citizens will take up the subject in earn- 
est. Ina place like St. Louis it can not surely be that 
there are wanting men who are willing to enter on this 
the most interesting field in which could be expended 
the resources and the labors of philanthropy.— People’s 
Organ. 


The Edgecomb Tragedy. 


From the Boston Mail, May 23d. 


We pusiisHep a few days ago a detailed account of the 
murder at Edgecomb, Me., of a whole family, consisting 
of a wife and four children, and the suicide of the father, 
who was himself the murderer. This horrible and blood 
chilling tale is rendered still more revolting to human 
nature, by the following document, signed by G. W. Pink- 
ham, and Lydia Pinkham, the authors of the dreadful 
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calamity. The day after the burial of the bodies, this pa- 
per was found concealed between the back and cover of. 
an old family Bible belonging to Pinkham. A gentle- 
man of this city, who was in Edgecomb at the time, ob- 
tained permission from a relative of Mrs. Pinkham to 
have it published, and we present it to our readers en- 
tire, correcting only the spelling and punctuation. It is 
another sad example of Miller fanaticism, which delu- 
sion was, no doubt, the cause of his insanity :— 
Tuts 1s ror THE Wortp To Reap. 

The time will soon come when I shall be numbered 
among the-dead ; and I feel it my bounden duty to my’ 
family of children, now in a measure free from the con- 
tamination of the sinfulness of mankind, to answer the 
vision of the great and good, so often revealed to me, to 
bring to an end their existence. And my beloved spouse, 
Lydia Pinkham, having lived so long in this wicked 
world, and tired of seeing the sinfulness of our: fellow 
creatures, so awfully exhibited, have resolved senously 
and solemnly to draw the curtain of mortality. Oh! 
gospel millenium, it will soon come, and we shall all en- 
Joy it with exceeding great joy. We have nothing more 
to live for, our world’s goods, what are they? Our farm 
and money can give no happiness, for this world’s great- 
ness has crumbled into dust; pleasure is a bubble, and 
the bright well spring of living water is hereafter. 

About two years ago | dreamed, and like Joseph I told 
it unto my brethren, and they hated me yet the more; 
and I have dreamed yet another and another dream, but I 
dare nottell my kindred, for fearthey would mock me; but 
my dear spouse and myself sang the praises of our father in 
secret, being unwilling, like Esau, to sell the new birth- 
right which that vision revealed, fora mess of pottage, 
or to regale our friends, and the wicked world, with the 
great tidings, which they, sinners, would at any time act 
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like the Midianite merchant men, and sell Joseph to the 
Ishmaelites for twenty pieces of silver. 

My first dream was in this way;—I thought I was at 
work in my field, hoeing corn and potatoes. The day 
was very sultry, so much so, that I could scarcely bear 
the heat. The sun was blood-red, and looked like a 
large ball of melting copper; presently a piece fell from 
it, and I watched it go through the air; and, all at once, 
it fell as farin front of me asI could possibly see. It 
had hardly struck the ground, before a cloud of thick 
smoke arose—and this was followed by a large black 
cloud. And presently it began to rain ; and it increased 
more and more, till it came in torrents, and formed a 
lake of water. Then the wind blew a tempest; and I 
saw the water drive in heavy rolling waves, directly to- 
wards me. I could see the water advancing, an inch at 
a time, till it got at a mile distant from me, and then it 
stopped. But the waves rolled on, high as hills and 
mountains, and looked black and awful. On the other 
side of the lake, the land was dry, and covered with 
beautiful plants, and green fields, and pleasant farm- 
houses ; and the sun shone brightly, as men and women 
dressed in milk-white robes, were at work, and all about 
them was contentment and happiness. And this I thought 
was the new Jerusalem ; and I thought that, as they were 
at work, a star arose in the east, and out of it there came 
a dove, with these words in his mouth :—* The Millen- 
ium is come.” And I looked around, and as far distant 
behind as the new world was before me, there was a 
calm, pleasant place,—a harbor with ships, and farms 
with produce—and there I saw wicked men at work ; 
and there were stores and work-shops, and men, women, 
and children uttered wickedness, and every manner of 
sin met my eyes. ‘And I saw my own farm, and many 
hired men at work; and a being dressed in silk and vain 
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ornaments came along, and I knew he was the evil one 
—the devil, who goes about, dressed in sheep’s cloth- 
ing, seeking whom he may devour. And Satan smiled 
upon me; and pointing to a large mansion-house with one 
hand, he held out the other, filled with gold, and seemed 
to tell me to come among the people and take the gold 
and buy the large house. 

I looked at the devil for a moment, not knowing what 
to do, when I heard a loud noise like thunder, and turn- 
ed my back upon the devil, and again looked upon the 
lake, and the waves rolled high, and one wave came be«’ 
yond the high water mark, and the whole body of water 
rushed onward. ‘Then the water was still nearer to me, 
but the beings on the other side of it still worked happi- 
ly together, and looked cheerful. And there came a 
loud voice that said, Come, and presently I saw my wife 
standing just on the other side of the lake, and she beck- 
oned me. I turned around and there stood Satan, again 
tempting me, and I turned my back, and by the side of 
my wife stood my babe, and my daughter Adeline, and 
they all smiled and beckoned me tocome. But I turned 
my back, and there still appeared Satan, and in his hand 
the gold had increased in quantity, and the mansion he 
pointed at had grown to an enormous size. Again I heard 
an awful sound, and I turned about suddenly, and the 
lake looked black and angry, and the awful waves roll- 
ed again beyond the water mark, and the whole body of 
water came still nearer to me, and as soon as the clouds 
had disappeared I looked on the other side of the lake, 
and there I saw my boys, Edwin, John, and Washington, 
and my whole family sang hallelujah, and with out- 
stretched arms beckoned me to come over the water. I 
cried, how shall I come—oh, how shall I escape the 
temptations of the devil, and flee the wrath to come.. 
Then there came a sound from the lake, and upon a cloud « 
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that suddenly arose from the water, was written these 
words—* Look back and you see time; here is eternity, 
and yonder is life everlasting—these are the waters of 
death,” and upon hearing these words I awoke. Sull I 
could not get the words from my mind, and I sat and 
wept, and fasted and prayed. What was to be done? 

I talked to my wife, and I learned that she had had 
the same vision, and heard the same words, and saw the 
same signs, but we didn’t tell the world for fear of scoff- 
ers, but like the Psalmist we knew that our enemies 
would swallow us up, for they were many, and they 
fight against us. So we considered what was best to be 
done, and we often talked of it in secret. Some months 
after this, 1 dreamed the same dream again, and the lake 
looked black and angry. The devil tempted me with 
heavy gold, and promises of worldly bliss, and the dark 
waters of the lake hurried down upon me like a cataract, 
and came so near that I could see clearly the waves, and 
I knew that before many more waves would rise, the 
waters would swallow me up entirely. So we talked 
again in private. Saul died for his transgression. David 
made burnt sacrifices and peace offerings, and Elijah 
made sacrifices and we interpreted the vision that we 
should do the same, for we were tired of the world and 
the temptations of the evil one. And then we came to 
the conclusion, to make our peace with all, and that I 
should first destroy my wife and my daughter, and babe, 
according to the vision, and then destroy my sons, and 
then myself, I being the last to pass over the lake before 
it rolled its waters upon Satan’s dark kingdom. 

So one day in October last, four years ago, we all 
made our peace, and I got a hatchet and raised it over 
the head of my wife, when my arm suddenly fell; for 
I saw a vision, and there appeared a chariot of fire, and 
a horse of fire, galloping through a cloud of smoke, and 
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it said stop, and the lake appeared again in view, but 
this time the waters were calm, and I laid down the 
hatchet, and silently we thought of the mysterious warn- 
ing. Years, days and months have passed, until last 
moath, when I dreamed and saw the self same things, 
and the lake looked dreadful, and*the waves rolled as 
high as any mountain, and the waters came near my feet 
and then stopped; the time is come, thought 1, for lknew 
that another wave would swallow up all things earthly. 
I told my wife of this warning, and the time and end of 
all things was set apart, and we concluded to die with 
the children. We sat down for two nights and made 
our plans, and wrote this account; my wife and daugh- 
ter and babe are to die first, then our sons, all by the axe, 
and myself will die with the razor that has been pre- 
pared. So we wish all farewell. 

I will see that my dear wife and all my dear children 
are safely free from the bonds of this wicked world, and 
are on the other side of the lake, then I will instantly 
follow them, and the vision will be fulfilled. So we 
wish all farewell, for when daylight again appears, we 
shall be in that land where no traveler returns. We 
want our clothes destroyed, and my wife wishes her 
beads kept on her neck, and we both want our bodies 


laid together in the tomb. 
Signed, G. W. PINKHAM. 


LYDIA PINKHAM. 


>. 


Massachusetts; 
Provision fortheInsane and Idiotic, 
AT PRESENT AND IN“ OLDEN TIMES.” 


MassAcHUSETTS is, perhaps, now in advance of any 
State in the Union, in suitable accommodations for the 
insane and idiotic: 

According to a late “ Report of the Joint Committee of 
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the Legislature of Massachusetts, appointed Apri] 20, 
1848, on the subject of insanity in the State, and direct- 
ed to sit during the recess of the Legislature, and to re- 
port at the early part of the Session of 1849,” it appears 
that the whole number of the insane in the State is one 
thousand five hundred and twelve. 


Whole number of insane in the State, . . .. 1512 


Civil state not ascertained, .. 51 
Unable to furnish the means of their own support, 1156 


Insane over five year’s continuance, .. . . . 1014 

In view of the facts ascertained by the Committee as 
to the number of the insane in the State, and the capac- 
ity of the various asylums for their accommodation, they 
say :— 

“ The results deduced from ascertaining the number of 
the insane in the Commonwealth, and from examining its 
Hospitals and Jails, may be stated in four particulars :— 
Ist. Satisfactory provision is made at Ipswich, Lech- 
mere Point, Somerville, South Boston, and Worcester, 
for the accommodation of eight hundred and fifty-three 
patients; the precise number in these Asylums when 
visited. 2d. No suitable provision can be made for the 
insane in the County Jails. 3d. About sixty patients are 
accommodated at private Asylums. 4th. Six hundred of 
the fifteen hundred and twelve insane persons, now in 
Massachusetts, are unprovided for, in public or private 
Asylums. devoted to their interests. Thus we are 
brought directly and intelligently to the main question 
submitted to the Committee by the Order of the Legis- 
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lature, to wit: Is another State Hospital, for the Insane, 
needed in Massachusetts? On this question, the Committee 
have no hesitation. In their judgment, another Hospital 
is imperiously required to meet the pressing demands of 
the Commonwealth. 

“ They, therefore, recommend, that measures be adopt- 
ed, by the Legislature, for providing such an Asylum.” 

We have not learned the final action of the Legisla- 
ture of Massachusetts upon the Report of the Commit- 
tee, but understand from good authority, that a bill is now 
before that body appropriating $100,000 for the erection 
of an Asylum for the insane, capable of accommodating 
two hundred and fifty patients, and that this bill is likely 
to pass. 


Idiots ——April 11, 1846, an act was passed by the 
Legislature of Massachusetts, authorizing the appoint- 
ment of ‘* Commissioners to inquire into the condition of 
the idiots of the Commonwealth, to ascertain their num- 
ber, and whether anything can be done in their behalf.” 
The distinguished Dr. Howe was at the head of the 
Commission, and has presented to the Legislature a 
very elaborate and interesting Report. From this we 
make a few short extracts. As regards the number of 
idiots in the State, the Report states :— 


“Tt was probably the intention of the Legislature to 
use the word ‘ idiot” in the popular and common sense. 
We have considered, therefore, all persons whose under- 
standing is undeveloped, or developed only in a partial 
and very feeble degree, or who have lost their under- 
standing, without becoming insane, to be proper subjects 
for examination. Of the 574 persons reported to us as 
idiotic, 420 may be considered as properly idiotic, for 
their feebleness of intellect is connate; while 154 have 
become idiotic after birth. 
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“Tue Conpition anpD Capacities oF THE IpIoTs IN 
MassacCHUSETTS. 

“ Confining our attention to the cases of real idiots, above 
mentioned,—viz. 420 out of 574.—it is found that 188 
are under 25 years of age. Of these, 172 seem capable 
of improvement ; they present proper cases for aitempts 
at instruction, and the formation of regular, industrious, 
and cleanly habits. Only 16 seem incapable of im- 
provement. Of those over 25 years of age, there are 
73 who seem capable of little or no improvement in men- 
tal condition. Of the 420 idiots proper, 19 can now earn 
their board and clothing, under the management of dis- 
creet persons; 141 do earn their board, when properly 
managed; 110 can do trifling work, if carefully watched 
and directed; 73 are as helpless as children of 7 years 
old; 43 are as helpless as children of 2 years old; and 
34 are as utterly helpless as infants. 

“With regard to pecuniary circumstances, 20 have 
property of their own, held by guardians ; 26 belong to 
wealthy families ; 196 belong to indigent families, but 
are not public paupers ; 148 are town or state paupers ; 
the rest are sometimes aided by the public, sometimes 
not. Of the whole number,—viz. 574,—there are 220 at 
town or state charge. 

“Of the 420 idiots proper, 218 are insatiable gluttons ; 
and 102 are known to be given to self-abuse in a fright- 
ful degree.” 

Afier describing their wretched condition, andalso the 
successful efforts made in Europe for the physical im- 
provement and education of this class of persons, the 
Commissioners strongly urge that, ‘‘measures be at once 
taken to rescue this most unfortunate class from the dreadful 
degradation in which they now grovel ;”” and add ** Massachu- 
setts admits the right of all her citizens to a share in the 
blessings of education, and she provides it liberally forall 
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her more favored children. If some be blind or deaf, 
she still continues to furnish them with special instruc- 
tion at great cost; and will she longer neglect the poor 
idiot,—the most wretched of all who are born to her,— 
those who are usually abandoned by their fellows,—who 
can never, of themselves, step upon the platform of hu- 
manity,—will she leave them to their dreadful fate, to 
a life of brutishness, without an effort in their behalf? 
“It is true, that the plea of ignorance can be made in 
excuse for the neglect and ill treatment which they have 
hitherto received ; but this plea can avail us no longer. 
Other countries have shown us that idiots may be train- 
ed to habits of industry, cleanliness, and self-respect; 
that the highest of them may be measurably restored to 
self-control, and’that the very lowest of them may be 
raised up from the slough of animal pollution in which 
they wallow; and can the men of other countries do 
more than we? Shall we, who can transmute granite 
and ice into gold and silver, and think it pleasant work, 
—shall we shrink from the higher task of transforming 
brutish men back into human shape? Other countries 
are beginning to rescue their idiots from further deterio- 
ration, and even to elevate them; and shall our Com- 
monwealth contiuue to bury the humble talert of lowly 
children committed to her motherly care, and let it rot 
in the earth, or shall she do all that can be done, to ren- 
der it back with asury to Him who lentit?) There should 
be no doubt about the answer to these questions. The 
humanity and justice of our rulers will prompt them to take 
immediate measures for the formation of a school or 
schools for the instruction and training of idiots.” 
Subsequently, during the latter part of the Session of 
1848, “ the Legislature of Massachusetts made an appro- 
priation of $2,500 per annum, for three years, to be de- 
voted to the experiment of teaching and training ten idiots. 
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“A school has been established at South Boston, under 
the direction of Dr, Howe; and several idiots are al- 
ready under instruction. The teacher is Mr. J. B. Rich- 
ards.” 


In striking contrast with these humane and enlighten- 
ed proceedings, were some of the acts passed by the 
authorities of the same State in the ‘good old times.” 

Among the “ Capitall offences lyable to death,” in the 
Colony of New Plymouth, (Massachusetts,) in 1658, we 
notice * Solemn compaction or conversing with the divell 
by way of witchcraft, conjuration, or the like.” 

Among the old Colony laws for 1660, we find the fol- 
lowing ;—‘* This Court considering, how far Satan doth 
prevail upon several persons in this jurisdiction to make 
away themselves, judgeth that God calls them to bear 
testimony against such wicked and unnatural practice, 
that others may be deterred therefrom, do therefore or- 
der that from henceforth, if any person, inhabitant or 
stranger, shall at any time be found by any jury to lay 
violent hands on themselves, or be wilfully guilty of their 
own death, any such person shall be denied the privilege 
of being buried in the common burying place of Christ- 
ians, but shall be buried in some common highway, where 
the selectmen of the town where such persons did inhabit, 
shall appoint, and a cart load of stones laid upon the 
grave, as a brand of infamy, and as a warning to others 
to aware of the like damnable practice.” 

March 26th, 17S8, an act entitled, “An act for sup- 
pressing rogues, vagabonds, common beggars, and other 
idle, disorderly, and lewd persons,” was passed by the 
Legislature of Massachusetts, in which is the following 
section; ‘‘ When it shall be made to appear to any two 
Justices, quorum unus, that any person being within their 
county, is lunatick, and so furiously mad, as to render 
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it dangerous to the peace or the safety of the- good. peos 
ple for such lunatick person to go at large; the said Jus 
tices shall have full power, by warrant ander their hands 
and seal to commit such person to the house of correcs 
tion, there to be detained, till he or she shall be restored 
to his right min, or otherwise delivered by due course 
of law. And every person so committed shall be kept 
at his or her own expense, if she or be have estate; 
otherwise at the charge of the person or town upon whom 
his maintenance was regularly to be charged, if he or 
she bad not been committed ; and he or she shall, if able, 
be put to work during his or her confinement.” 


Poets and Insanity. 


Peruars no person can be a poet, or can even enjoy 
poetry, without a certain unsoandness of mind, if any 
thing which gives so much pleasure ought to be called 
unsoundness. By poetry we mean, not of course all 
Writing in verse, nor even all good writingin verse. Qar 
definition excludes many metrical compositions which, on 
other grounds, deserve the highest praise. By poetry 
we mean, the art of employing words in such a manner 
as to produce an iilusion on the imagination, the art of 
doing by means of words what the painter does by means 
of colors.. Thus the greatest of poets has described it, 
in lines universally admired for the vigour and felicity of 
their diction, and still more valuable on account of the 
just notjon which they convey of the art in which he ez- 
celled. 


**As imagination bodies forth 
The forms of things unknown, the poet's pen 
Turns them to shapes, and gives to airy i 
A local habitation and a name.” 


~ 


These are the fruits of the “fine frenzy” which heas- 
¢ribes to the poet,—a fine frenzy doubtless, Lut stil] a 


frenzy. Truth, indeed, is essential to poetry; but it is 
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“ A school has been established at South Boston, under 
the direction of Dr, Howe; and several idiots are al- 
ready under instruction. The teacher is Mr. J. B. Rich- 
ards.” 


In striking contrast with these humane and enlighten- 
ed proceedings, were some of the acts passed by the 
authorities of the same State in the “ good old times.” 

Among the * Capitall offences lyable to death,” in the 
Colony of New Plymouth, (Massachusetts,) in 1658, we 
notice * Solemn compaction or conversing with the divell 
by way of witchcraft, conjuration, or the like.” 

Among the old Colony laws for 1660, we find the fol- 
lowing ;—* This Court considering, how far Satan doth 
prevail upon several persons in this jurisdiction to make 
away themselves, judgeth that God calls them to bear 
testimony against such wicked and unnatural practice, 
that others may be deterred therefrom, do therefore or- 
der that from henceforth, if any person, inhabitant or 
stranger, shall at any time be found by any jury to lay 
violent hands on themselves, or be wilfully guilty of their 
own death, any such person shall be denied the privilege 
of being buried in the common burying place of Christ- 
ians, but shall be buried in some common highway, where 
the selectmen of the town where such persons did inhabit, 
shall appoint, and a cart load of stones laid upon the 
grave, as a brand of infamy, and as a warning to others 
to aware of the like damnable practice.” 

March 26th, 1788, an act entitled, “An act for sup- 
pressing rogues, vagabonds, common beggars, and other 
idle, disorderly, and lewd persons,” was passed by the 
Legislature of Massachusetts, in which is the following 
section; ‘‘ When it shall be made to appear to any two 
Justices, quorum unus, that any person being within their 
county, is lunatick, and so furiously mad, as to render 
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it dangerous to the peace or the safety of the good. peoy 
ple for such lunatick person to go at large; the said Jus- 
tices shall have full power, by warrant ander their hands 
and seal to commit such person to the house of correc 
tion, there to be detained, till he or she shall be restored 
to his right mind, or otherwise delivered by due course 
of law. And every person so committed shall be kept 
at his or her own expense, if she or be have estate; 
otherwise atthe charge of the person or town upon wham 
his maintenance was regularly to be charged, if be og 
she hud not been committed ; and he or she shall, if able, 
be put to work during his or her confinement.” 


Poets and Insanity. 


Peruars no person can be a poet, or can even enjoy 
poetry, without a certain unsoundness of mind, if any 
thing which gives so much pleasure ought to be called 
unsoundness. By poetry we mean, not of course all 
writing in verse, nor even all good writingin verse. Qar 
definition excludes many metrical compositions which, on 
other grounds, deserve the highest praise. By poetry 
we mean, the art of employing words in such a manner 
as to produce an iilusion on the imagination, the art of 
doing by meins of words what the painter does by means 
of colors.. Thus the greatest of poets has described it, 
in lines universally admired for the vigour and felicity of 
their diction, and still more valuable on account of the 
just notion which they convey of the art in which he ex- 
celled. 


imagination bodies forth 
The forms of things unknown, the poet's pen 
Turas them to shapes, aud gives to airy i 
A local habitation and a name.” 


These are the fruits of the “fine frenzy”* which heas- 
eribes to the poet,—a fine frenzy doubtless, but stil] a 
frenzy. Truth, indeed, is essential to poetry; but it is 
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the truth of madness. The reasonings are just; but the 
premises are false. Afier the first suppositions have 
been made, every thing ought to be consistent ; but those 
first suppositions require a degree of credulity which als 
most amounts to a partial and temporary derangement of 
the intellect. Hence of ull people children are the most 
imaginative. They abandon themselves without reserve 
to every illusion. Every image which is strongly pres 
sented to their mental eve produces on them the effect 
of reality. No man, whatever bis sensibility may be, is ev- 
er affected by Hamlet or Lear, as a little girl is affected by 
the story of poor Red Riding-Hood. She knows that it 
is all false, that wolves cannot speak, that there are no 
wolves in England. Yet in spite of her knowledge she 
believes; she weeps, she trembles; she dares not go 
into a dark room lest she should feel the teeth of the 
monster at her throat. Such is the despotism of the im- 
agination over uncultivated minds.—Muacaulay. 


Books, Pamphlets, &c., Received. 


OUTLINES OF LECTURES on the Nature, Causes, 
and Treatment of Insanity. By Sin ALExanpER Mor- 
tson, M. D., Edited by his Son, Thomas Coutts Morison. 
Fourth Edition, with twenty-three plates, much enlarged. 
London, 1848. pp 481. 

This book is intended, we apprehend, for the general 
reader and those members of the medical profession who 
have not time or inclination to study more elaborate 
works. For this purpose it answers very well. The 
numerous pictures of “ crazy folks” probably make it at- 
tractive to many. 


MEDICAL SYSTEMS, Medical Science, and Empiri- 
cism: ** An Introductory Lecture, before the Albany Med- 
ical College, delivered Oct. 3, 1848. By Tuomas Hun, 
M. D., Professor of the Institutes of Medicine.” 


We have no recollection of ever having read a more 
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sensible Lecture addressed to the younger members. of 
the medical profession than this. Let all such give heed 
to the closing remark of this address.“ This is the ime 
for you to learn the science of medicine, the practice you 
will be learning all the rest of your lives, and you will 
profit by the latter precisely in proportion, as you are 
well grounded in the former.” 


“4A DISCOURSE on the Influence of Diseases onthe Intel- 
lectual and Moral Powers, delivered as an Introductory 
Lecture at the College of Physiciuns and Surgeons, in the 
City of New York, Oct., 1848. By Joserpu Matuer 
Smitn, M. D., Professor of the Theory and Practice of 
Physic, and Clinical Medicine.” 

This is an interesting discourse on a very important 
subject. The study of “ Mental Diseases” is altogether 
too much neglected by students of Medicine, and phy- 
sicians engaged in general practice. We think a distinet 
course of Lectures, at least a short one, should be deliv- 
ered at every large school of Medical instruction. As 
we have elsewhere stated, we have no hesitation in say- 
ing that if the physicians of the country were fully aware 
of the importance of this subject, and would as thorough- 
ly study insanity as they do other diseases, and exert 
themselves to prevent by timely advice, and to arrest it 
in its early stage, that they would do those predisposed 
to insanity and the insane themselves, an amount of good 
unequaled by that of the Asylums of the country. 


“ON THE PRACTICAL METHODS of Ventilatin 
Buildings: A Discourse read at the Annual Meeting of the 
Massachusetts Medical Society, May 31,1848 By Lvu- 
THER V. Beit, M. D., LL. D., Physician and Su- 
perintendent of the McLean Asylum for the Insane, Somers 
ville, Mass.” 

To Dr. Bell our country is much indebted for. hia 
efforts to make known the best practical methods of ven- 


tilating buildings; a fact that will we have no doubt, be 
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generally known and acknowledged within a few years: 
Already have several Institutions of the country profited 
by his suggestions, and we trust others soon will, and pris 
vate houses also, as many, even of the costly and eles 
gant mansions of,the wealthy are sadly deficient as res- 
pects means of ventilation. 

This discourse with good illustrations has been pube 
lished by the Massachusetts Medical Society. We hope 
it will be extensively circulated and thoroughly studied. 


“THE PLEA OF HUMANITY, in Behalf of Medic- 
al Education: the Annual Address delivered before the N. 
Y. State Medicul Society and Members of the Legislature, 
Feb. 6, 1849. By Atexanper H. Srevens, M. D., 
President of the Society.” 

We have space but to announce the publication of this 
eloquent and instructive address. An extended notice 
is the less necessary however, as we learn with pleasure, 
that it is likely to have a wide circulation; the Society 
having published a large edition, and the Legislature, 
also, ordering numerous copies. We hope it will be at- 
tentively read, if so it cannot fail of doing much good. 


Report or THE Boarp or Visitors 
Of the Boston Lunatic Hospital, in the maticr of the Supers 
antendent of that Institution. 
- This is a strange document. It seems that Dr. Sted 
man, Superintendent of the Boston Lunatic Hospital, 
acting in his private and professional capacity, gave a 
certificate that he thought a certain person was insane, 
for the purpose of having the individual admitted into the 
MeLean Lunatic Asylum as a patient. Surely he had 
a right to do this. It was his duty as a physician, if he 
believed the person to be insane, to give such a certifi- 
éate. But we cannot conceive by what right the city 
dignitaries under whom Dr. 8. holds his situation, “or? 
@ered an immediate investigation into the circumstances 
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which induced him to do so.” Surely there must be in 
the Common Council of the city of Boston some very 
inquisitive persons, if not those, disposed to meddle with 
business with which they have no concern ;—lineal des- 
cendents perhaps of those in authority, thereabouts two 
liundred years since, who “ordered that no servant 
either manor maid shall cither give, sell, or track any com- 
modity whatever without license from their masters, upon 
pain of fyne and corporal punishment.” We doubt 
if Dr. S. shonld bave replied to them at all, but he 
has, very handsomely, and completely exonerated him- 
self from every suspicion of Llame. 


Earty Care FOR THE INSANE IN PENNSYLVANIA AND 
VIRGINIA. 


So early as 1751, an act was passed in Pennsylvania, 
“to encourage the establishing of an Hospital for the 
relief of the sick poor of the province, and forthe recep- 
tion and cure of Lunaticks.” Ever since the establish- 
ment of the Pennsylvania Hospital in 1752, lunatics have 
been received there ,as patients, though not until 1796, 
was a part of the building exclusively appropriated to 
them. Atthistime upwards of seventy rooms were open- 
ed for their accommodation. 


In Virginia, 1769, an act was passed, “ making provise 
ion for the support and maintenance of idiots, lunaticks, 
and fifteen per- 
sons of distinction were appointed trustees for founding 
and establishing a public hospital for their accommoda- 


and other persons of unsound mind ;’ 


tion. 

‘Among the Old Laws of Virginia, in 1660, we find the fol- 
lowing :—* Ordered that Nicholas Perry be for the pres- 
ent released out of prison, and that he shall not be fur- 
ther prosecuted until wee have notice from the Governour 
out of England next year, whether a person in condition 
of a lunatick be suable or no.” 
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Fourtn Meetine or tHe A-sociaTion or MEpicaL 
SupERINTENDENTS OF AMERICAN INSTITU- 
TIONS FOR THE INSANE. 


The next, or fourth annual meeting of this Associa- 
tion is to be held at Utica, N. Y., commencing the third 
Monday, (21st,) of May, at 10, A. M.A large, interest- 
ing, and profitable meeting may reasonably be anticipat- 
ed, as, in addition to the Medical Superintendents of In- 
stitutions for the Insane, it is probable that many of the 
Trustees, Managers, and Directors of these Institutions 
will be present, as all such are to be invited, as will be 
seen by the following Resolve, passed at the last Meet- 
ing of the Association. “ Resolved, that previous to the 
future meetings of the Association, the Secretary invite 
the Boards of Trustees, Minagers, and official visitors of 
each Insane Asylum on this continent, to attend the sess- 
ions of this body.” — It is expected that a good Reporter 
will be present, and that the daily proceedings of the 
Association will be published. 


Arrangements have been made for the meetings of the 
associ:tion, and the accommodation of the members, at 
Churchill's, formerly Bagg’s Hotel, Utica, Three daily 
trains of cars run between Utica and Albany, leaving 
Albany, morning, noon, and evening, and arriving ut 
Utica, in five hours. Hence, those leaving Boston, New 
York, or Buffalo, Saturday morning, will be able to reach 
Utica, Saturday night. 


— 


“One third of our official and learned men, who live 
chained to their writing desks, are physically infirm, and 
subject to the demon of hypochondria. In these cases, 
it is in the highest degree necessary that something should 
be done, in order that, at least, future generations, may 
be protected from such destruction.” —Goethe. 
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Sir Walter Scott, in his latter days, in reply to Dr. 
Abercrombie, who assured him “if he continued to work 
his brain, nothing could prevent his malady recurring,” 
said, As for bidding me not work, Molly might as well 
put the kettle on the fire and say, Now dont boil.” To 
Lockhirt he stid, “Tam not sare that Lam quite myself 
in all things; but Lam sere that in one point there is ne 
change. [ mean, that T foresee distinctly that if 1 were 
to be idle should go mad. In comparison to this, 
death is no risk to shrink from.” 


“The keenest pangs the wretched find 
Are rapture to the dreary void ; 

The leafless desert of the mind— 

The waste of feelings unemployed.” 


Byron. 


Obituary. 


With deep regret we learn the death of Dr. James 
Cowres Paricuarp, the distinguished writer on Insanity 
and the Physical and Natural History of Man. He died 
at London, Dec. 22d, 1848, aged sixty-two. 

Dr. Prichard ranked among the most learned men of 
the world, and Science, especially Ethnological Science 
has sustained a great loss by hisdeath. His writings are 
numerous, valuable, and learned. Among the works he 
has published, are a Treatise on Insanity, and an addition- 
al work on the Medical Jurisprudence of Insanity. He is 
also the author of the Article, Insanity, in the Cyclopedia 
of Practical Medicine ;—A Review of a Doctrine of a Vital 
Principle,—The LEustern Origin of the Celtic Nations,— 
and An Analysis of the Egyptian Mythology. But he is 
best known by his great work, Researches into the Physical 
History of Man, in five volumes, and his yet more popu- 
lar work, The Natural History of Man. 

At the time of his death he was one of the Commission- 
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ers of Lunacy, an office of great importance, with a sal- 
arvof £1,500. He was also President of the British 
Ethnologieal Society, aud in September last, delivered 
before the Society the Anniversary Address, in which he 
complimented Mr. Gathuin, J. Bartlet, and other 
Ethnological writers of the United Stuues. He was in 
fret, full of hope for the progress of science and every 
thing aselul inthis country. Ina letter which the writer 
of this received from lim, a short time before his death, 
he remarks, Your countrymen seem to be improving 
rapidly in every thing. We have many drag-chains in 
this country, and get on slowly, but still surely.” 

The particulars of his death we have not learned, but 
presume an extended account of his life and writings 
will soun be prblished by some of his frieuds. 


Te TV SUBSCRIBERS 

This number closes the Fifth Volume of the Journal of 
Insanity. [In it we enclose bills to those who are indebt- 
ed fore ie or more years, and strongly solicit all such to 
remit what is due without delay, directed to, Journal of 
Insanity, Utica, N.Y. We also request all these who do 
not wish the Journal to be sent to them hereafter to give 
us notice. A, few sets of the eutire work, five volumes, 
remain unsold, price five dollars. 


Lunatic Asyivum, N. Y. 


Cuantes H. Nicuors, M. ®.. Assistant I’bysiciau of the New York State 
Lamatic Asylim. Uticw, has recently been appointed Physicinn of the Bloum- 
Asylum, in place of Dx. Eancs, resigne!. Dr. Ny hns bad mugh ex- 
penence in the care of the insane, and is, we think, well qualified for this new 
stution. We wish him aud the Institution of which he is to have the Medical 
charge, every success. His distingn'shed predecessor, Dr. Earle, expects to 
emburk fur Europe in a few weeks. 


CH The Meeting of the Association of Medical Superintendents of American 
Institutions for the Insane is to be on the 21st of Muy, not the sient tind 
~ Dr. Brigham in several letters to correspondents. iA 
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